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Some Pressing Needs of the Hour 


EpwWIN H. ZEYDEL 


RANKLY and unhesitatingly we express our belief that the Army and 

Navy, but particularly the former, are making a mistake in not stressing 
the modern foreign languages more strongly in the training programs ad- 
ministered to our armed forces before embarking overseas, especially for 
Ireland and Africa. To be sure, French is already being taught to some of 
the men in England and Northern Ireland, as was pointed out on page 75 of 
our January issue, and this is a long step in the right direction. But due 
recognition should also be given to the importance of training large numbers 
in the rudiments, not only of French but also of German, even before they 
leave this country. There are many thousands of draftees and enlistees 
who have passed approximately two years of either of these languaes in 
high school or college. An intensive course along military lines to supple- 
ment this already acquired knowledge would be highly desirable and in some 
cases might mean the difference between success and failure in a given mili- 
tary maneuver or operation. We now possess the necessary test books, and 
there are thousands of trained linguists in the army as well as in the colleges 
and universities who would be only too glad to cooperate once their institu- 
tions are converted into Army training centers. English, mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, geography and physics are very important or essential. 
But a short intensive course in a language would supplement them admi- 
rably and would take into account the inescapable human element. 

It is not too early, either, to look ahead to the time when the Army will 
require the cooperation of thousands of administrative officials to restore 
order to a tatterdemalion Western Europe. The training of candidates for 
these posts should be begun now, the sooner the better. What they would 
need would be an intensive specialized course cutting crosswise over such 
wide areas as French or German administrative procedure, history, geog- 
raphy, economics, international law, folk psychology and (most essential) 
a good practical knowledge of the French or German language, spoken and 
written. We may need a host of such workers in a few months or in a few 
years. But what no good American doubts is that they will be needed in 
the not too distant future. The sooner we start training them, the better 
prepared will they be for the task which lies ahead—that of making possible 
a humanly decent and just peace for all mankind for all times. 








Our Objectives and a Plan for Their 
Better Distribution 


Max DIEz 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—Pedagogical principles and educational policy dictate concentration on, 
and completion of, one skill at a time: a) a speaking knowledge of the foreign language in the 
high school; b) an adequate academic reading knowledge in the first college course; and c) a 
substantial course in literature in the second college year.) 


HE chief trouble with our language courses, as I see it, is that we are 
trying to do too many things at once. Our colleagues in other fields 
take one thing at a time: Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Calculus; first Inorganic Chemistry, then Organic—each in its separate 
course, a finished unit. But we have been jumbling it all together: Reading 
Knowledge, Oral Comprehension, Speaking, Composition, Literature. 
Take the 1932 Report of the College Entrance Examination Board, for 
instance: it suggests that high school pupils be taught: to read with under- 
standing simple prose (on a basic vocabulary of 2000 to 3000 words !?) and 
even ordinary prose, that they learn to pronounce intelligently, to use the 
foreign language orally and even to write it according to current grammat- 
ical and idiomatic usage; it suggests, further, practice in reading, intensive 
and extensive, aloud and silently, writing from dictation, oral and written 
reproduction of text-material, and memorizing of verse and prose; finally, 
“development of the ability to read ordinary prose at a rate approximately 
that with which the pupil reads English of a similar character,” not without 
“emphasis on literary values” and attention to cultural background, 
“geography, history, institutions and customs of the country in question.” 
Our beginners’ books, accordingly, offer a great variety of pastime: 
some simple materials for conversation, questions and answers, some little 
reading texts, some pretty poems, some exercises in grammatical form and 
sentences for translation into the foreign language, and usually a great deal 
of theoretical grammar—paradigms and rules and classifications—greatly 
in excess of what is needed for any one purpose, be that reading or speaking. 
And every effort is made by our editors to continue this multiplicity of 
aims into the readers that follow, and even into the classics, so that our 
gems of fiction and our most beautiful dramas are abused to serve as drill 
for a type of question-and-answer conversation that never occurs in real 
life, or for rehashing composition exercises which would be thrown out by 
any teacher of Freshman English as wholly inadequate. 
The result is that our pupils learn a little of many things, but not 
enough of any one thing really to be of use to them; and so they go out 
doubting, and come back challenging, the value of our foreign language 
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work. The constant challenge to our position in the curriculum would have 
less ground to stand on if we had more certain and incontrovertible results 
to which we could point. Such results, I think, could be attained by better 
distribution and concentration of our efforts. 

What we need to do is to develop a plan of work which will focus all 
our effort on one type of achievement at a time, and to continue this effort 
intensively until a real and satisfactory accomplishment is attained before 
going on to another type; a plan which would do for the field of foreign lan- 
guages what the mathematicians, for instance, have long since done in 
theirs, teaching algebra and geometry and trigonometry separately, inter- 
related and interdependent though these subjects may: be. 

It is important that we attain one tangible and finished result at the 
end of the high school course, as well as at the end of each college year, just 
as the course in Trigonometry or Freshman English does; a result to which, 
in each case, we can point and say to our faculties and boards without fear 
of contradiction: Here it is! In our high school our pupils learn to converse 
in German; in our first year college course our students learn to read 
German, to read it for enjoyment or to use it in their other work. Our 
second year in college gives them a knowledge of a portion of German 
literature, comparable in scope and value to a course in English. 

Such results might compel recognition. 

Let us consider briefly our principal aims. What can be done to meet this 
not unjustified challenge that our results are inadequate and fragmentary? 
Leaving aside the matter of writing and composition, which belongs, in my 
opinion, to the very advanced student and specialist in the field, our aims 
are threefold, meeting demands that come from three directions: 

First: the youngster himself, starting a foreign language, naturally and 
instinctively and rightly sees as his chief aim a speaking knowledge of the 
foreign language. For oral communication is the first and principal function 
of speech. And so he wants to know how they say things in Spanish or 
German, or he wants to practice saying things like that himself, he wants 
opportunity to use his new skill and to see how it works. 

Secondly: on the other end of the line stand our college faculties, 
imposing on us an entirely different aim: they want their students to learn 
to read what is being written and printed in French and German, to use 
their foreign languages as tools in acquiring knowledge and keeping abreast 
of the progress of scholarship in their various major fields. 

And thirdly: between these two extremes, we ourselves, as champions 
of a foreign culture, are aiming to spread a knowledge of that country, its 
geography and history, the character and temper of its people, their peculiar 
virtues and talents, and their contribution to human thought and knowl- 
edge and art—as a basis of that better understanding between the nations, 
for which we are hoping and working and to which we are devoting our 
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lives, and to which our foreign language work is absolutely indispensable. 

Taking these three aims, what can we achieve? 

Can we develop an ability to speak which will not be challenged as in- 
adequate? Can we give our students an ability to read, really to read, and 
understand anything that comes along, in books, in magazines, in the news- 
papers? Can we impart an impression of a foreign civilization which will be 
deep and broad enough to be lasting? Can we, in the very limited time that 
is given to us, make these things enduring? 

I think we can, if we can do two things: 

First: if we can stimulate our student’s interest to the point where he 
will not drop the subject with the completion of his course, but will use it 
as basis for continued and habitual effort and enjoyment, if we can bring 
him to make it a habit and a hobby. It is in the nature of linguistic achieve- 
ment to fade away rapidly in disuse. We cannot impress it on our students 
too often and too strongly, that they must continue, continue without in- 
terruption, if all the time invested in the learning is not to be a dead loss. 
But naturally the student can and will continue after the course only if we 
can advance him sufficiently during the course, so that continuation will be 
a pleasure. He will continue to speak and seek opportunity to speak if he 
has reached the point where it’s fun to speak. He will continue to read, if 
he has got to the point where reading is comfortable and flowing and free 
from the irksome and perpetual use of the dictionary. He will read more of 
German literature if he has become sufficiently interested. 

Secondly: such interest and such degrees of accomplishment are attain- 
able if, and only if we can manage to separate these divergent tasks; if we 
can bring ourselves to concentrate on one aim at a time, and during this time 
devote our whole effort and energy to this one aim, excluding all things that 
do not contribute to its achievement. 

The specialist in the field can devote his life to it. But we must face the 
fact that we have not a life-time to do our job and get results; that a large 
majority of our high school pupils quit their language courses when they 
quit high school; that of those that continue in college, a large majority 
quit after one more year; that of those that take a second year, again a 
large majority wind up with that. We must therefore see to it that at each 
of these points where many quit some one job is finished, that one of our 
aims, if possible, shall be achieved at each stage, achieved to a point of real 
ability and efficiency. 

Let us begin with the third, the easiest of our three objectives, the cul- 
tural aim, and then go back to the other two. 

What can we do with this second language year in college? 

We want to interest our students in Germany, or France, or Spain. 
We want them to see what these peoples are like, their virtues, their achieve- 
ments, their contribution to the culture and literature of the world. We 
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must get them to the point where they will want to know more and more 
about these things, to understand them better and better. 

We cannot, of course, cover a nation’s entire literature in a single year. 
The best thing we can do is to give them a portion as a sample. Let us 
make it the tastiest and richest sample that we can select.* And we must 
make it substantial enough so that it will really develop a taste and become 
a habit. Let us take the most interesting period, then, and study this as 
thoroughly as the time allows: three hundred hours of work, one hundred 
in class, two hundred at home. Two hundred hours at home is enough for 
some twenty to thirty plays or their equivalent in short novels and poetry. 
One hundred hours in class gives opportunity for a hundred short talks in 
the foreign language on literary, historical and cultural background, for 
discussion of the home reading, and for careful interpretation in class of 
selected difficult and important passages. 

Too much time is often frittered away in reading the classics in small 
doses. Ten weeks to read Minna von Barnhelm! Two weeks to each act! 
That’s bad! A play, which is intended for three hours of entertainment, 
when diluted in this way, is no longer a play; and whatever else we may be 
doing, we are not teaching literature. A play, to be enjoyed as a play, ought 
to be read in about the time that it takes to perform. A Novelle, written 
to be read at one sitting and so enjoyed, must be finished in a few hours. 
Such speed may and will inevitably be retarded when it is read in a foreign 
language, but there is a limit where the thing ceases to be literature. 

No doubt, in forcing a student to read right along and finish Minna von 
Barnhelm in six or seven hours, some things in the play will be missed; but 
that is also the case when we go to see a performance of it in the theatre, 
even in our native tongue, and yet we enjoy it as a whole. 

It goes without saying, there is also very decidedly a limit to this missing, 
a limit that must not be overstepped, if the essential character of the whole 
work is to be grasped. It is the instructor’s business to protect the student 
against missing too much, to point out the difficult things which he is likely 
to misunderstand, and to prepare him in advance by rousing his curiosity 
and telling him what to look for and what he can find if he is smart. The 
last thing to advocate is the fostering of a habit of slipshod reading, of 
skimming over the text and hitting the high places; for thoroughness and 
understanding and thoughtful reading are the very essence of real enjoy- 
ment in literature. 

Now such a course, which aims at the greatest possible thoroughness at 
a speed of reading which is not so slow as to destroy the artistic effect, pre- 
supposes, first of all, a pretty good reading knowledge. 


* In Bryn Mawr we have tried with good success two such courses in German, one cover- 
ing the classic and romantic period from Lessing to the death of Goethe, the other comprising 
the reading of all of Wagner’s music dramas and their sources. 
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This brings us back, then, to the second of our aims: the reading knowl- 
edge. 

How shall we define and circumscribe it, and just where is its place in 
our scheme of dissociated aims? 

The student, we are told, is expected to have such an understanding of 
his modern foreign language that he can use it as a tool in any special field. 

This means, clearly, that he should be familiar not only with the vo- 
cabulary of daily life and its simpler idiom, but also with all the more 
complex senstence types that he is apt to meet in the language of scholars, 
and with the vocabulary of elementary chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
astronomy, mathematics, archaeology, history, politics, economics, philoso- 
phy, psychology, and whatever other fields the college or university may be 
offering. 

It sounds like a large order, and so it is, but it is, perhaps, not quite so 
large as it sounds, because much of this specialized vocabulary is inter- 
national. 

Nevertheless, the instructor must qualify himself to read these things, 
and to guide and help the student in reading them. For the student can 
learn to read only by trying to read; and trying to read, he must get help 
from the instructor wherever his own native ability and educational back- 
ground are not sufficient for success. 

Now this educational background is very important. A student cannot 
read a French or German article or book on chemistry if he does not know 
the elements of chemistry, and the same holds for any other subject. The 
place for the development of the reading knowledge is, therefore, in the 
college and not in the high school; because the high school student has not 
yet laid a broad enough foundation of general education to undertake it. 

We should, it seems to me, differentiate more carefully the intellectual 
grasp and taste of the eighteen-year-old from that of the fourteen-year-old. 
Nine tenths of our text-books come from the publishers with the earmark: 
“Good for both colleges and high schools.” There is something radically 
wrong here. Young men and women of eighteen do not want to be treated 
like boys and girls of fourteen, nor do the latter, in turn, want to be treated 
like children of six. 

The eighteen-year-old needs a harder task to challenge his intellectual 
ability, to require effort, to make him struggle. This task must, of course, 
be easy enough to be possible of attainment and so bring with it that 
feeling of satisfaction that comes from something accomplished, but it 
must under no circumstances be too easy, if it is to hold his interest. I fear 
that much of our drill work errs in this direction, and especially much of our 
college work. Few, if any, of our elementary books offer in their assignments 
a real two hours’ job for a student of eighteen. We must recognize more 
clearly that the four formative years from fourteen to eighteen, the years of 
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high adolescence, are years of very rapid development, in which great 
strides are made in ability and intellectual grasp, in which probably also 
great shifts take place in the matter of taste. 

The youngster of fourteen has outgrown and put away childish things. 
He likes to think himself a man or nearly so; he resents adult condescension. 
The nursery rhyme and fairy tales are nauseating to him. Yet look at our 
books! Fairy tales, anecdotes, childish jingles, letters from little Fritz in 
Hamburg to cousin Paul in New York, and the like in great abundance! 
At best some extremely simple descriptions of things and places in Germany, 
such as you would expect to find in the little geography for the third grade! 
We must avoid this infantile stuff and tone if we want our boys and girls 
to have respect for their work. On the other hand, the fourteen-year-old is 
hardly ready for problem literature: for the Sorrows of Werther, for Faust, 
for Storm’s Auf der Universitat, and for so many modern things which are 
fascinating enough to college juniors and seniors. 

This question of what a text presupposes is very important, and we 
should never fail to put it to ourselves before adopting one, for we cannot be 
too conscientious in the selection of proper and fitting texts. We must keep 
in mind that every hour we spend with a class of twenty-five, every hour’s 
work we assign is really twenty-five hours of human life, more than the 
equivalent of three full eight-hour working days. When we select a text, 
we are forcing each of our twenty-five students to live with this book and 
devote his entire attention to it for perhaps fifty hours. That means a 
total of 150 days of human life and effort. It seems to me a very heavy re- 
sponsibility. Will these days be days of maximum profit and pleasure, or 
will they be days of grind, boredom and dissatisfaction? 

Surely, students are entitled to a selection of the very best that we can 
give them. Fortunately, there is now no dearth of good readers, and I 
would have only this one complaint to make about them, namely: that 
they all contain vocabularies and other aids which prevent students from 
achieving independence by learning to use their heads and dictionaries. 
We can, however, give them abundant variety: enough, so that practically 
all the common sentence types and frequent idioms, as well as wide range 
of vocabulary, can be acquired within a year, if we are careful to see to it 
that we get beyond the material selected for its easiness. We must insist, 
by the end of the year, on prose of normal difficulty, such as German 
scholars write, and not merely light and easy fiction. 

By proper concentration on this one objective of reading, by working 
only on the difficulties encountered in reading and interpretation, by elim- 
inating all grammar which is not absolutely essential to this purpose, all 
conversational drill, all efforts to make the students also try to speak and 
write the foreign language, by resisting the temptation to indulge too much 
in the lighter pleasures of fiction and poetry, the job can be finished and a 
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satisfactory reading knowledge can be accomplished with a one-year college 
course. It can be done with ease, if the student has had any training in the 
high school at all.* 

Now this foundation of high school training, I propose, should be pri- 
marily a speaking knowledge, a practical and active mastery of the simpler 
idiom of daily life, an ability to “carry on a simple conversation about 
ordinary facts and experiences of life,” to use a common formula. 

And that is no small order either. 

Let us consider for a moment what it means “‘to be able to carry on a 
simple conversation about the ordinary facts and experiences of life.” 

That means for instance: ability to comment on the weather and the 
heavenly bodies; to pass the time of day; to tell time by the clock and give 
the date by the calendar; to figure, to count money and discuss prices; to 
explain relationships of kin, marriage and friendship and hostility; to speak 
of a host of vocations and what they do; to characterize men, women and 
children; to describe one’s feelings, good or bad, and to discuss health and 
illness; to speak of the parts of the body and describe features of the face 
and stature; to speak of the shapes, sizes, colors, textures and locations of 
all kinds of objects; to name a hundred materials, articles of clothing, fur- 
niture, tools and instruments, houses, buildings and streets, plants and 
animals, wild and tame; to call for food and drink of a hundred varieties; 
to propose, play and discuss games and sports, indoor and out; to discuss 
movies and shows and to tell what happened there; to name musical instru- 
ments and compositions; to speak of the subjects of church on Sundays 
and school on weekdays, to discuss motor-cars, boats, aeroplanes, bicycles 
and other vehicles and their parts; to appreciate landscape and works of 
art; to react to politics, war and peace and elections, and to news of crime 
and scandal; to celebrate festivals and holidays; to tell jokes and stories 
we have read and heard, and to describe events we have seen. 

It is no small order! 

It requires an active vocabulary of some five to ten thousand words 
and a mastery of, let us say, a hundred sentence types. In setting this task 
for the high school course, I am fully aware, that it is the most difficult of 
our three aims to achieve. But it is also the most fascinating and the most 
fun for pupil and teacher. And there are a number of reasons why I think 
this task should be attempted in the high school: 

First, because it would correspond more nearly to our progress in our 
native tongue to proceed from the spoken word to the written and the 
printed; it seems the natural way to proceed. 

Secondly, because I think that the speaking activity appeals to the boy 


* By good students it can be done even without such previous training. We are doing it 
with about forty percent of our students at Bryn Mawr; the remaining sixty pument still take 
three semesters to meet the requirements of our language examinations. 
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or girl of high school age more than reading and writing and the study of 
literature, for a great part of which he is not ready anyway; it appeals to 
them as eminently practical. 

Thirdly, because the imitative instinct and the memory, which together 
constitute the essence of language talent and the very basis for this part of 
our work, are still infinitely better in the age from fourteen to eighteen than 
they are after the eighteenth year. This is the time to acquire an active 
vocabulary. This is the time, above all, to learn a good pronunciation. (It 
may be noted, for instance, that an immigrant who lands at fourteen almost 
always learns to speak English like an American; one who arrives after his 
eighteenth year will rarely overcome his foreign accent.) 

Fourthly, I mention with some hesitancy the effect of our work on the 
outsider, the superficial observer, who is only too quick to forr: a judgment. 
It’s a matter of common experience, which we have all encountered, that 
the layman expects performance, first of all, in the field of conversation. 
If he knows any German himself, he will immediately try your pupil out 
conversationally. If not, he will seize the first opportunity of confronting 
the student with somebody who does in order to see how his foreign lan- 
guage works. Often enough he will not even wait for that, but simply re- 
quest him to say something or other in German. It satisfies a naive curi- 
osity to see that it can be done—a curiosity that we have to reckon with, 
unfortunately; for taking men as they are: a language teacher’s job or a 
school board’s vote on curriculum may hang just by this trifle, whether 
Willie can spout a little Spanish or German on demand. 

Finally, I frankly confess, as I try to pass the burden of conversational 
work to the high school, that we in college simply cannot do it. We cannot 
do it because, under the college system we see our students only one third 
of the time alloted to their courses, and ability to converse cannot be de- 
veloped in seclusion. We cannot do it, because a two or even a three-hour 
course is wholly inadequate for the purpose, and more we rarely get. A 
two-hour course means about sixty hours of contact between the instructor 
and the class in a year; that amounts to ten hours of individual attention 
per student if it is a class of six (and they are rarely so small), or five hours 
of actual speaking activity on the part of the student, if the teacher suc- 
ceeds in making the students talk half the time, which he rarely does. 
Granted that the pupil’s mind is not idle while the others are talking, as- 
suming even the ideal case that his mind might be just as active as if he 
himself were being addressed and had to reply, and that a mental answer 
is well nigh as good as an articulated one, it would still be absurd to expect 
anything like a speaking knowledge to emerge from sixty hours of practice, 
the equivalent of six days in the foreign country. As against this, the high 
school course of three years offers some 360 hours of contact between pupil 
and instructor—just six times as much—the equivalent of thirty-six full 
days or six weeks in Germany. That still is, perhaps, not very ample for the 
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task in hand, but it seems to me enough to accomplish results. Many of 
our students have learned to speak German during a stay of six weeks in 
Germany. The important thing, here too, will be to concentrate upon the 
goal with determination, to determine to speak and help our pupils to speak 
and give them opportunity to speak, all the time. 

Suppose we wanted to do this, how should we go about it? 

First of all, I would suggest an emancipation from the text-book as we 
have it, a method akin to that described in this Journal by Professor Engel 
of Kansas in 1918. He calls it the “laboratory method,” working in two- 
hour periods and requiring practically no home study. He uses no text- 
book, but has got up a “laboratory note-book” into which the students 
write vocabularies, sentences, grammatical rules and paradigms which he 
gives them, and then the students invent sentences of their own with these 
materials. His students, he says, like it fine. “Visitors in my class,” he 
writes, “invariably comment upon the eager interest and participation of 
the students in the work, especially in the acquisition of a new vocabulary. 
From the time each new word is uttered until its meaning is revealed on the 
picture chart or in a sentence, suspense and curiosity are written on every 
face. One explanation for this interest is found in the diversified activity 
of the class period and the variety of mental stimuli.’’* 

If professor Engel can achieve such an atmosphere of interest in his 
college students of twenty, the appeal of this type of work, it seems to me, 
would be ever so much stronger with boys and girls of fifteen! His trick, 
as he says, is to appeal to their desire for activity and to their creative in- 
stinct. Instead of giving them a text-book to study, he has them make one. 
I should advocate, for our purpose, going a good deal further in this direc- 
tion. For in the first place, if we are aiming at a speaking knowledge, all 
writing should be reduced to a minimum. Lists of vocables to learn, the 
necessary paradigms, and typical model sentences in such a note-book: 
these would probably be indispensable, and a short written exercise, each 
and every day, from the first to the last, I consider a part of the routine of 
all language work. But for the rest, I should lay much more stress on the 
oral work than he does, and on an attempt to use the living speech. The 
manufacture of sentences, for instance, with a given set of words, just as 
hypothetical sentences that might be used some time and without a definite 
purpose inherent in the situation—this still seems to me unnecessarily 
abstract and schoolroomish, and not vital language as an integrated part 
of active living. 

To illustrate: 

The old style text-book might read: “Charles has an apple. The apple 
is red. Charles gives Mary half of his apple’ and so on.—The student reads 
and translates. 

Mr. Engel’s method is better and contains more action: He brings 4 


* E. F. Engel, “The Laboratory Method in Theory and Practice.” Mod. Lang. Jour. Feb. 
1918, pp. 22 ff. 
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chart with a picture of an apple. He points to it and says: “This is an apple.” 
The students repeat. When they have mastered the word, the instructor 
calls for new sentences, and the students invent: “The apple is red.” ““The 
apple is juicy.” “Charles has an apple.’”—combining whatever words they 
may happen to know with “the apple.” 

Now I should say: the process can be activated and the apple can be 
vitalized still more for our purposes—by having an apple party, a whole 
basket of apples, of mixed fruits, for that matter. Let them ask for what 
they want and get it, or fight over it, pare it, peal it, taste it, eat it, tell 
you where you can get a better kind. Let a conversation develop naturally 
over this fruit basket and the munching. It need not stop short of biological 
and philosophical questions. And the youngsters will be bombarding the 
teacher with “How do you say ‘juicy’?” and “How do you say ‘worm’?” 
and ‘How do you say ‘core’?”’ and will make an attempt at “An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away!” 

I should like to see a speaking knowledge developed in our youngsters 
in some such way as this, right along with the living and doing of things, 
as it would be in the foreign country, if the pupils were there. 

I should like to see us get away, if we could, from the limitations of 
class-room practice as we have it. 

I should like to see in every high school a big German room or suite of 
rooms, a “‘laboratory”’ if you will, appropriately furnished, first of all, with 
a big sign: HIER WIRD DEUTSCH GESPROCHEN;; then with tables 
and chairs, with writing and drawing materials, with games of all sorts, 
with a globe and maps and charts, and with all manner of pictures, histori- 
cal and geographic, scientific and technical, with dictionaries and German 
encyclopedias, with picture books, anthologies, interesting readers of all 
kinds, magazines and selected classics, not to be read as class-room work, 
but individually, according to each pupil’s appetite and desire, as we read 
in the freedom of our leisure time; furnished, further, with a complete set 
of German school books for all the subjects taught in the grades and high 
schools, as well as books on the sports, on travel and all subjects that may 
interest the young; furnished with a piano and other muscial instruments, 
and a supply of good song-books in German; with a radio and a phonograph 
and a moving picture projector, and an abundant repertoire of films and 
records of songs, and operatic and spoken texts; furnished also with a kit- 
chenette, and the necessary dishes for tea and candy-parties, lunches and 
the like; in short, with the supplies for every conceivable kind of indoor 
activity in which these young people can engage, and in the doing of which 
we can get the basis for real conversation. 

I should like to see, further, our work develop considerable freedom to 
leave even this language “laboratory” and to roam about the building for 
hours in the science laboratories, in the manual training shops and domestic 
science kitchens, in the gymnasium, in the school yard and on the athletic 
field, in the auditorium and the heating plant—everywhere doing and seeing 
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things and talking, or rather learning to talk their foreign language, as one 
can while doing and seeing. There should be nothing that goes on in that 
school building or in connection with it, about which these classes do not 
talk. 

Nor should we stop there. I should like to see our language groups 
sallying forth at least once a week from the school house for visits to 
museums, to interesting buildings, factories, and works in construction; 
to church, to the parks, to the zoo, for hikes in the country, for bus and 
steamboat rides, picnics, picture shows, ball games, or whatever entertain- 
ment and instruction the city or country-side offers—always with the 
strictly enforced rule that during these trips all intercourse is to be in the 
foreign language, and with due preparation in previous class periods by 
supplying in advance as much of the necessary vocabulary as can be fore- 
seen, and with an instructor ever ready to supply, to the best of his ability, 
what is needed on the way, and finally with a review and discussion hour 
after the event is all over. 

I am quite aware that such a plan would tax the resourcefulness of the 
teacher in high school as it has never been taxed before, and that you may 
well challenge me to supply, for instance, the German vocabulary for a 
baseball game or a wild West movie. I should reply: “‘Frisch gewagt ist 
halb gewonnen,”’ and that the dictionary is always in our pocket, that there 
is no disgrace in admitting that we do not know or cannot think of any 
given word—for no one can be expected to know all the hundred thousand 
words of a foreign language—, that every instructor is years ahead of the 
beginner and so can help at a thousand turns if not at every conceivable 
point, and that even the seemingly impossible demands can be met with 
courage. For if the Germans do not have words for “first base,” “shortstop,” 
“three-bagger,” and “home run,” what of it? It will not be difficult to supply 
some usable make-shifts, and the important thing is that pupils would be 
learning words for “‘base,”’ “short,” “stop,” “bag,” “home” and “run,” all 
of which are useful, not to say indispensable, for other contexts. 

Classified vocabularies* which lead the way in this direction have begun 
to appear, and they would multiply and improve quickly, once we started 
this type of work in earnest and with determination to concentrate on our 
speaking objective. 

To sum it up once more, then: it seems to me imperative that we lay a 
plan for our system of courses, which will differentiate more sharply and 
distribute our aims; and the plan which I have to propose, is: 

1. a speaking knowledge of German in the high school; 

2. a reading knowledge in the first year’s work in college; and 

3. a very substantial course in literature in the second year. 

* Zieglschmid, Wir sprechen Deutsch, Prentice-Hall; Dornseiff, Der deutsche Wortschalz 
nach Sachgruppen, 1934; Dudens Bildworterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 1935; A Practical Vo- 


cabulary for German Conversation and Composition and Studies in German Idioms, both by the 
Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York. 
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Foreign Languages and Democracy 


ARMAND L. DE GAETANO 
Department of Languages, Adult Education, New York, N.Y. 


(Author’s summary.—A plea for the continued study of French, German and Italian for their 
intrinsic value to Americans.) 


N evaluating the services of the teacher, many opinions have been ex- 

pressed concerning the function of the teacher in society. Educators 
agree that the work of the teacher rises above the subject he teaches but 
the general opinion is that conditions have not made it possible for the 
average teacher to impart any high degree of learning of more social value 
than his subject. Before discussing the particular réle of the language 
teacher in the drama of human life, we shall focus our attentions on the 
final goal toward which any teacher should strive. 

It is probable that as living beings we know best only one world—the 
world of the living. Our task, at present at least, is to live a worth-while life. 
In order to do so, we must go through the most significant experiences that 
can be had during the process of living—those experiences which make us a 
greater part of the universe; for while we are physically limited, we cannot 
measure the extent to which our minds are capable of embracing the various 
aspects of the world in which we live. These experiences cannot be had 
unless we have freedom of expression. The individual must have enough 
freedom to live his life as fully as he can, while his expression must not stifle 
the life of others. 

The teacher must provide as many experiences as possible and inter- 
pret other experiences that will help the individual to develop those atti- 
tudes which he needs that will engender greatness. 

A teacher’s chief objective is to learn and help others learn the best way 
to live with all the people with whom one lives most of the time. Our indi- 
vidual greatness as social beings is directly proportionate to the degree in 
which we share the experiences of our living world. 

To become a greater part of our family, we must learn to understand 
and appreciate_all members of our family. To become a greater part of our 
community, we must learn to live the experiences of our fellow citizens and 
appreciate the réle they play in our social structure. To become a greater 
part of humanity we must learn to feel all that which we have incommon 
both culturally and emotionally with all other people. 

We best love the people whom we know best. It follows then that to in- 
crease our capacity to love, we must increase our knowledge of the people 
we live with. The more fully we realize we are the product of all human en- 
deavors, the higher shall we rise above pettiness and the deeper shall be 
the appreciation of our own makeup. 
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Our task as teachers is to instill an earnest desire to search for truth and 
to love, to develop the courage to fight any obstacle that may prevent the 
pursuit of these two elements, to provide experiences for the recognition of 
prejudices, to examine our attitudes, to reconsider what has been taken for 
granted from the mere appearance of things, to learn not to pass judgments 
without proper knowledge of the things we judge, to desire to become famil- 
iar with the different and to learn to be objective in our self-analysis, to 
insure emotional security and social harmony. 

How much cant he language teacher contribute to the achievement of 
these objectives? As teachers of foreign languages, what can we do to 
promote a deeper understanding of the various groups that make up our 
democracy? What are the best methods under the present world conditions 
to develop a true feeling of brotherhood for all members of our community? 
Is the situation in the foreign language classes conducive to building whole- 
some attitudes toward the foreign element? If it is, is the school giving the 
language teacher the co-operation he needs to accomplish his work? To what 
extent is it recognized that no study of American Democracy can serve its 
purpose unless there is a special effort made to appreciate all the people that 
are part of it? 

It is the opinion of many educators that foreign languages should be 
treated as a social science. If we accept this idea, the chief objective of the 
language teacher is to stress the foreign relationship angle in our democracy. 
This task deserves particular attention today and the language teacher 
seems to be very fit to undertake it. Yet in many localities today the en- 
rollment in foreign languages, with the exception of Spanish, has greatly 
diminished. Why? Have the contributions and the part played in our 
society by the people associated with the other languages suddenly become 
less important? Shall we pretend that this group of people is no longer part 
of our living world? We can make such assumptions if we like, but these 
people will continue to live next door. We cannot have any harmony by 
ignoring them. 

If our democracy is to function to any greater degree, it must develop 
such attitudes as will bring about a high spirit of community feeling. Atti- 
tudes which engender love for our fellow beings cannot be built unless the 
members of our community learn a good deal of the cultural ties that bind 
the various national groups represented in our nation to form the American 
society. 

When we learn that the foreign groups have brought us the seeds of 
most American customs (which now differ from the original only super- 
ficially), when we know that we are the product and part of the civilization 
of all the European nations, we shall have more respect for people of other 
nationalities living here and will no longer regard them as foreigners but 
as fathers—all having contributed and still contributing in making us as 
we are. 
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We must learn to love more and respect those national groups against 
which we are still somewhat prejudiced. These prejudices arise because of 
an apparent difference in customs. Let us penetrate the surface and learn 
how much more we have in common with these other Americans of foreign 
origin. The foreign language class could be an excellent laboratory in which 
to make these observations. For example, more than 80% of the words in 
our language come from the same stem as do most of the words in the 
romance languages, yet the romance languages seem so different to the 
average person. 

Some of the greatest inconsistencies in our democracy are those barriers 
and those attitudes that still make us consider as foreigners Americans of 
the second and third generation issuing from certain countries about 
the Mediterranean. This situation causes a good deal of real unhappiness 
in our society, which in turn prevents more harmony than we might have 
otherwise and denies to these groups some of the privileges that are formally 
offered to all Americans. These neglected and therefore misunderstood 
groups need a sympathetic boost. Their contributions are not always ap- 
preciated. Many pioneers who came from Mediterranean countries are 
never mentioned in our history books. Many of them have fought and lost 
their lives for America and are doing it again now—yet we think of them 
as foreigners because their names end in a vowel or do not sound like 
“Brown,” “Smith” or ‘“Jones.’”? Should the American people rise above 
these superficialities or should they continue to be prejudiced by such 
petty differences? When will the school, the home and all the agencies in 
our community make a real effort to solve these problems? 

Teachers of foreign languages are ready to die for America but are not 
happy to see their livelihood curtailed and their future careers jeopardized 
by the discontinuance of the teaching of their chosen languages in some of 
the schools. In New York City, German, French and Italian have prac- 
tically disappeared from the Adult Teaching Program. Certainly these lan- 
guages are needed now even more than they were needed before. 

Wars will end and others will come, but the language which is the 
breath of the people, will live on in spite of all the incidental conflicts that 
exist among people. To neglect languages is to impede progress. Remember 
the “Dark Ages” when Aristotle and the other Greek and Roman classics 
became unintelligible. 









Toward a New Conception of Grammar 


Dwicut L. BOLINGER 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas 


(Author’s summary.—Grammar is one of the humanistic sciences, by reason of being, like 
sociology or political science, a description of human behavior. Its early formulation, however, 
fixed upon it the brand of non-science. To free itself, it should be taught with foreign language 
and psychology more than with English.) 


DUCATION which presumes to call itself scientific has for a generation 

looked with jaundiced eye upon grammar as one of the classical, and 
ergo obsolescent, disciplines. Students, who quite understandably find 
grammar difficult, have been encouraged in their aversion, to the point 
that English classes have either dropped it or slighted it, and even foreign- 
language classes have been compelled to go easy. Yet no one seems to have 
inquired in a reasonable way what is wrong with grammar, for obviously 
there must be something wrong somewhere, or how to correct it. 

Those who attack grammar may do it for one of three reasons: grammar 
is hard; grammar is antiquated; or grammar is unsuited to the objectives of 
present-day education. Different opponents have different motives, and 
not all deserve serious consideration; but others do, and we shall examine 
them. 

First, the difficulty of grammar is mainly a students’ objection, or is 
the underlying motive of those who wish to curry favor with students and 
who mask it with some more elaborate presentation. In itself it is an un- 
worthy point of attack, and a pernicious one if it is allowed to extend itself, 
as it too often does, to other studies of comparable difficulty. 

Second, that grammar is antiquated is an appeal to the emotions of 
those who like to regard themselves as ultra-modern in education. It, too 
is a motive that is not altogether frankly avowed, for logically it would 
have to be extended to history, religion, a good deal of physics, and to 
certain aspects of almost every subject. Antiquity may no longer lend 
dignity, but it has not yet begun to signify the reverse. 

The main avenue of attack is the assumed disharmony between gram- 
mar and the aims of modern education, which styles itself the means of 
adjusting the student to his world. Grammar is a “formal discipline,” has 
no part in this world, and should therefore be thrown out. The fact that 
the student’s world is one in which science plays a major role disbars from 
consideration anything as unscientific as grammar is supposed to be. 

It is the thesis of this paper that grammar is actually most secure in its 
supposedly weakest spot: that grammar is, in fact, fundamentally a scien- 
tific study. 

This is not to say that grammar is scientific in the same way in which 
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physics and chemistry are scientific: that central tendencies can be singled 
out and made to repeat themselves experimentally, or that technical appli- 
cations may be made to earn millions for some industrialist. But neither is 
sociology, or political science, or anthropology a “‘science” as physics is a 
science. We must, if “‘science”’ is to be liberally interpreted, make room for 
investigations whose chief purpose is to understand nature, without neces- 
sarily the immediate design of controlling it. Such are the humanistic 
sciences, all of them; political science carries no direct incitement to political 
action, but since it enables the student to understand some aspect of his 
world, it is unassailable. 

So if the conventional sciences of man are acceptably scientific, and if 
grammar is just as scientific as they, then grammar is likewise acceptably 
scientific. Can it compare favorably with them? 

I would say, not only favorably, but all to the advantage of grammar. 
Political science is a description of a certain phase of human social behavior. 
Grammar is a description of speech behavior. And it is susceptible of many 
more times as exact a formulation as political science, sociology, or anthro- 
pology; in fact, it passes the pre-condition of formulability with colors 
flying—a good deal higher than those of any other science of man, except 
physiology. | 

Some one will object at this point that formulation grammar does have, 
with a vengeance, but nothing more: that the formulation was invented ex 
nihilo and imposed on the behavior. If this is true (and there is some justice 
in it), the fault is of those vestals of grammar who have been satisfied with 
what their Latin forebears bequeathed to them. It is not a fault which 
must necessarily inhere in an accurate, objective description of speech be- 
havior. Yet even in its traditional form, grammar compels acceptance in 
its broader outlines. ‘“‘Noun” is a conception common to all languages, and 
noun symbols are the counterpart in words of the human habit of treating 
things as units and communicating about them. The act of naming is a 
good deal more fundamentally human than the act of being a Republican. 
Ideally the categories of grammar are not the lucubrations of some medieval 
scholar, but the real cleavages that exist in the framework of our thought- 
expression. 

What has earned grammar its evil repute? 

Primarily the fact that, as a science, grammar was discovered at the 
wrong time. Grammar was a science born in an unscientific age. Its uni- 
formities—the meat and bone of any science—were happened upon before 
the world was ready for them. As a result it has worn the brand of nop- 
science to this day. 

In this respect grammar shares somewhat with medicine. Both were 
built up empirically, out of a practical need—the one to teach foreign lan- 
guage, especially when the Greek and Roman interchange was at its height, 
the other to heal wounds and set broken bones. Both have labored under 
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the disadvantage of being sciences of man, a disadvantage as everyone 
knows because the scientific point of view as regards human beings rode 
in on the tail of the scientific point of view as regards inanimate nature, in 
the seventeenth century and onward. So here was medicine, and here was 
grammar, each condemned to eke out a precarious existence for eighteen 
hundred years before man had sufficiently generalized his understanding 
of nature in order to realize what he was about when he dealt with them. 
Small wonder that a heavier aura of superstition has hung about the head 
of medicine than about any other empirical science—was not empirical 
itself anathema to medicine for long agesPp—and that grammar has gone 
even up to now with its scientific earmarks unrecognized. 

But grammar was even worse off than medicine. Medicine and its re- 
lated practises at least were busy with something that could be touched 
and seen—man’s physical body. Grammar was concerned with men’s 
‘ thoughts; hence with the soul; hence with the intangible, with the divinely 
ordained, with universal law, and with all the rest of the pretentious 
baggage with which anything thus bordering upon religion was bound to be 
loaded up. It took psychology until the nineteenth century to emancipate 
itself from the soul; but psychology had the advantage of touching upon 
previously unexplored territory, to which none but it could lay claim; 
grammar, unfortunately, had long since been completely staked out and 
thickly settled by a colony of grammarians with vested interests. Conse- 
quently what should have been a province of psychology, along with its 
sister science of logic, was excluded from its natural context and allowed to 
waste away. Logic has begun to recover, and is on its way toward the 
achievement of new techniques. The same future awaits grammar, if gram- 
marians will recognize their mission as scientists and if those who now op- 
pose grammar on the ground that it is unscientific will strike the scales from 
their eyes. Astrology and alchemy long since became astronomy and chem- 
istry; the moral sciences are the social sciences; and it is high time for 
grammar to divest itself of glamour. It is time for grammar to give up its 
medieval, authoritarian, revealed, scholastic point of view, and to yield 
itself to periodic checking and rectification, as our habits change or as we 
learn better to formulate them—just as a scientific description in chemistry 
or biology is checked and rectified. 

These are historic ills, and of course not the only ones. There remains 
the fact that the teaching of grammar in English courses has almost in- 
separably pinned it to the horrors of “correct speech.” We must here dis- 
tinguish two functions of any science—the function of understanding, which 
is the one pursued by those impractical fellows like Watt and Herschel and 
Newton, whose intellectual curiosity drove them to the surgery of every- 
thing known, and the function of applied use, which is the stimulus for yet 
further research in the direction of understanding. Neither function can 
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long survive without the other; yet as neither of the two is grammar a 
fortunate subject for the traditional English course. 

The English course has not so much as tried to present grammar as a 
science to be understood—this principally because English is seldom taught 
as a science. This has left grammar as something to be taught because of its 
practical application. Now in what respect is grammar practical? 

It was, as we have indicated, a practical discovery: a set of uniformities 
in our thought-expression, that proved happily useful for the learning of 
Greek. The practicality of grammar, therefore, is primarily what it shows 
to be held in common by more than one language, and it reaches its peak 
of usefulness in helping us to master a tongue other than our own, just as 
the study of social organization may be a great help for one who is preparing 
to live in an environment other than his native one. How has this function, 
this comparative language-to-language service of grammar, been exploited 
by English? Why, as between the “right” language and the “wrong”’ one. 
Forms of speech have been characterized as “ungrammatical’’—which 
shares (in the broader view of grammar) in absurdity with “unnatural” in 
the broader view of nature—as if anything could be outside nature. For a 
comparable absurdity in the purely scientific sense we should have to make 
up terms like “‘unchemical” or “unphysical” or “unbiological.” 

I am not now wishing to say that it is wrong to teach correct speech, or 
that “ungrammatical” is a term totally devoid of meaning when critically 
used in its appropriate context. I am trying to say that since this was 
bound to be the approach taken by the English course, English was an 
unhappy choice as the vehicle for teaching grammar. Grammar is thus not 
properly understood, and the English course further corrupts it by attempt- 
ing to leap directly into the practical application. The results for grammar 
have been about as bad as were those of the radium salts sold not so many 
years to a public which knew nothing about them. Understanding must 
come first. But it cannot come from within English itself, between “good” 
English and ‘“‘bad’’ English, for the contrast is not great enough. The intro- 
duction to grammar belongs to foreign language study, from whence it 
started; only there is the foothold from outside English at sufficient distance 
to give perspective, and to show uniformities, which stand out by reason 
of being surrounded by discrepancies. English grammar is best taught from 
the direction of a foreign language; and for this purpose, almost any foreign 
language will do. e 

I think that English teachers have realized that they were off on the 
wrong foot where grammar is concerned, for they have placed less and less 
emphasis upon it. Unhappily for them, they have done so with rather a 
bad conscience, for the impression still seems to be abroad that English 
teachers ought to teach grammar. It is time for them to be relieved of this 
responsibility. Grammar belongs to psychology and to foreign language, 
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and should be taught in those fields. It is less the fault of English teachers 
than of other teachers, if things go on in the old way. 

And now there will be those who concede all the arguments set forth 
here, and will yet say, “‘What is the use of grammar? We don’t have much 
use for you foreign-language fellows either, so that if you are its justification, 
it is no better off than before.” 

Fifty per cent of this reasoning devolves upon the fact that grammar 
has been in disrepute. If it were now established, as political science, say, is 
established, with its claim to “‘science,’’ the critics would probably be silent, 
justifiably or unjustifiably. Can we not then partially turn the tables by 
replying that grammar is the justification of foreign language, more than 
foreign language the justification of grammar? As a humanistic science, 
grammar is no more subject to challenge than psychology or social science; 
and if foreign language serves as its best vehicle, foreign language thereby 
acquires added luster. But to make this argument good, grammar will 
have to be trimmed to the course of science, which means shaking the habits 
of most language teachers to their roots. Only when grammar has been 
made thoroughly scientific can it become a justification for anything, just 
because it is a science, as the social sciences are accepted on their claim to 
the scientific, without need to place a finger on specific practical applica- 
tions. 

The other fifty per cent of the reasoning of those who oppose grammar 
and foreign language derives from their ignorance of what is actually hap- 
pening around them. We are coming to a world in which petty local differ- 
ences are too expensive to be retained. Among the costliest of these differ- 
ences in an age of super-communication is variation in language. The world 
is getting to the point where it simply cannot afford to have as many 
people speaking in as many different ways as it now has. Whether English 
will be the chosen tongue to superimpose itself, no one knows; but for any 
reason, whether we shall be required to teach others or to learn from others, 
the science of speech behavior is an unmistakable necessity. Two things 
must be done: we must ready it for use by making it what it should always 
have been, a science; and we must ready ourselves to use it, by knowing it 
better. Not for nothing has semantics stolen half the thunder that should 
have gone to grammar. 
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mar (Author’s summary.—The story of WRUL-WRUW,, the polyglot short-wave station of Boston, 
y, is which has long been winning the peoples of the world to the cause of democracy and inter- 
ent, nationalism. Now broadcasting on a twenty-four hour schedule, WRUL-WRUW is assisting 
by the government win the war of the air waves.) 
han Y THE time the United States became en~aged in the present con- 
nce, flict, the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation of Boston had won 
nce; millions of listeners distributed across every continent. Thus, entering the 
eby great and serious game of radio warfare, our country held a high trump card 
will at the outset. It is paradoxical but true that station WRUL-WRUW, known 
bits to populations the world over as ‘‘Radio-Boston” is only today beginning 
een to enjoy here at home the renown which it has earned for itself abroad. 
just The history of WRUL-WRUW is now becoming more or less familiar 
n to to American newspaper and magazine readers. Since this report is to be 
lica- limited to the linguistic achievements of the station, let us merely recall 

that the Foundation was conceived by a young naval radio engineer, 
mar Walter S. Lemmon, who accompanied President Wilson to the Paris 
hap- Peace Conference in 1919, and who foresaw the potentialities of short-wave 
ffer- radio as an agent of international understanding. Founding the station 
fier- many years later, largely with his own funds, he christened it the World 
orld Radio University. It was not long before this university of the air introduced 
lany in its curriculum courses of language instruction, including Basic English, 
zlish and provided an occasional broadcast in several foreign languages. Lan- 
any guage broadcasting was merely one of the many cultural activities main- 
es, tained by the station, no more or less important than the rest. With the 
ings advent of war in 1939, however, and with the attempt of the Axis to fill the 
yays air of every continent with barrages of propaganda transmitted by both 
ng it long and short wave, WRUL-WRUW assumed the task of counteracting 
ould this influence with objective, truthful broadcasts in all of the major and 


some of the minor languages. The largest non-commercial station in the 
country, it was the first to go “‘all out” in the active defense of democratic 
principles. Interpolated in the foreign-language news broadcasts were 
messages of encouragement and sympathy to the dominated peoples of 
Europe and Asia. Directional newscasts were beamed toward many points 


1 Very recently the transmitting facilities of WRUL-WRUW have been leased by the 
government for the duration of the war. Many of the programs now originate from the Office 
of War Information in New York City. A few of the more popular programs may be retained, 


Po The station continues to operate over the same channels on a twenty-four hour 
edule. 
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of the compass over the 50,000 and 20,000 watt transmitters in Scituate, 
Massachusetts. 

As the station has expanded, the number of languages it employs has 
grown. At the present moment, one may hear twenty-two of them over the 
channels of WRUL-WRUW. The languages which first determined the 
polyglot character of the station several years back were French and Span- 
ish. These tongues still occupy a large share of the daily schedule. For- 
tunately, Italian and German were early comers to the household of 
languages now transmitted. The latest arrivals in the family reveal how 
completely WRUL-WRUW has blanketed the world’s linguistic atlas. An 
Arabic program has been transmitted ever since the near East became a 
focal battle area. Most unexpected language to be heard beamed at Europe 
is Alsatian; WRUL-WRUW sends weekly encouragement to that buffer 
province in its own strange tongue. The Alsatian message is included in the 
French program. A complete roster of the foreign languages which may be 
heard includes Albanian, Alsatian, Arabic, Austrian, Czechoslovak, Danish, 
Dutch, Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Norwegian, 
Persian, Polish, Portuguese, Spanish, Swedish, Thai, Turkish, and Yugo- 
slav (Serbo-Croatian). 

Some of the minor languages have their allotted schedules increased or 
decreased to correspond with the shifting political and military events. A 
notable example of this occurred when the Germans were menacing the 
Balkans, designing a bloodless putsch. Radio-Boston raised the quota of 
programs in Serbo-Croatian. It is a matter of record, even conceded by the 
German radio at the time, that WRUL-WRUW was instrumental in the 
decision of Yugoslavia to resist the invader. 

No American station can boast of a more polyglot staff of announcers 
and speakers. Unique among radio stations, WRUL-WRUW has a great 
number of Ph.D.’s as volunteer workers. The collaborators include college 
professors and instructors, exiled patriots both with and without radio 
experience in their homelands, as well as foreign students. Harvard Uni- 
versity has supplied the station with speakers in several languages. These 
speakers must know not only the language, but the temperaments, tastes, 
and interests of the people they are addressing. For several of these exiled 
announcers, the time-consuming work at the Foundation is only a part of 
their activities for the purpose of liberating their peoples, for they serve as 
writers, public speakers, and editors as well. Almost every employee of 
the station knows one language other than English. Linguistically, the 
most versatile member of the staff is the station monitor, who knows 
twenty-two languages and passes on the foreign-language programs for 
accuracy. 

Many a celebrated statesman, author, scientist, and scholar has com- 
posed scripts or acted as guest speaker, bringing a familiar name or voice 
to his homeland. Every announcer and the majority of regular speakers 
remain anonymous as a matter of principle. Some use pseudonyms. In 
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most cases, modesty dictates this practice, but for some of the foreign-born 
speakers it is a matter of political expediency and even personal safety. 
Many of them hope to return to their native lands after the war. Some still 
have relatives in the occupied countries who would be endangered if the 
speaker’s name were divulged. 

However, most listeners abroad incur greater peril than do these broad- 
casters, and their continued devotion to the Foundation constitutes a very 
real tribute. Foreign governments, specifically the German government and 
its occupational authorities, have decreed drastic penalties for listening to 
American broadcasts. Even the puppet “collaborationist” governments 
now order such punitive measures as fines and imprisonment. But, far 
worse, the listener becomes a marked man, a potential “hostage.”” Yet the 
listeners remain faithful, for even though we are a nation at war, WRUL- 
WRUW maintains its reputation for truthfulness, and continues to believe 
that truth makes the best propaganda when one’s cause is just. A recent 
article in Colliers magazine attests to the listeners’ devotion. “I have gone 
into the simplest peasant home,” the author recalls of experiences in France, 
“and I have been told that they listened regularly to the Boston Radio 
[WRUL] and that when they said, ‘Vive la France,’ they knew that it was 
America coming to save them.” A recent March of Time documentary 
film on Norway tells how thousands in that unfortunate country listen on 
clandestine radio sets to the BBC and “the powerful short-wave station in 
Boston, Massachusetts.” 

Among reactions from abroad, one must mention those of the con- 
tinental radio stations. The attitude of the German radio was from the 
first one of mistrust, finally developing into open hostility. As ‘Radio- 
Boston” carefully avoided coloring its news and proceeded to win millions 
of grateful listeners in Europe, Dr. Otto Koschwitz, a Nazi commentator, 
lost no time in attacking the veracity of the station. Then American listen- 
ing posts heard WRUL-WRUW accused of being administered by “pseudo- 
intellectual democrats” and of “meddling in the internal affairs of other 
nations.” In a recent broadcast of the Berlin Sender, ‘“Paul Revere’’ was 
heard by this writer delivering a diatribe against the “bolshevistic station 
in the University Club, Boston.” (“Paul Revere” does not know Boston 
so well as his name would imply, for WRUL-WRUW has long since left 
the University Club for a larger home of its own.) Occasionally a foreign 
listener has reported local jamming of the WRUL-WRUW channels, but 
the increased power which the station’s founder is planning (100,000 watts) 
will render relatively futile any such attempts at ethereal sabotage. The 
increasing attention which the totalitarian nostal censors began to accord 
the station was apparent from the increasi: g confiscation and interdictions. 
evidenced by the falling off of European mail addressed directly to the 
station and by the increase of mail sent by more devious means (e.g., mail 
for the station sent to friends and correspondents in America who would 
then forward the message to Boston). 
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The reaction among the democratic radio stations abroad has been just 
as characteristic. Radio-Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa has some- 
times coordinated its schedule to clock with that of Boston, and has been 
heard urging its listeners to turn at specific hours to the Boston wave 
length. Many an underground station in Europe has depended upon 
WRUL-WRUW as a news source, although the story of this teamwork 
will not be known until after the war. BBC has recorded many of the Boston 
programs in its London studios and rebroadcasted them. The BBC-WRUL 
relationship, by the way, is a traditional one, for several of Radio-Boston’s 
English language transmissions have been rebroadcasted locally by BBC 
before we entered the war. Two of the station’s most popular programs, 
the Friendship Bridge and the Namesake Towns, act as a direct link be- 
tween the American and English peoples. 

Of paramount political and social importance during the war, dissemi- 
nating news and encouragement to nations everywhere, the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation is doing its bit to win the war for the democracies, 
and its services are deeply appreciated by our government. The Founda- 
tion’s success in contacting and influencing audiences in both hemispheres 
has encouraged other American short-wave stations to inaugurate or in- 
crease their short-wave transmissions. By its very nature and purpose the 
Foundation will exert a great influence over its international audience after 
the close of hostilities, and may do a great deal to counteract grievances and 
mistrust. ‘“‘Radio-Boston,” a non-commercial institution, supporting its 
activities by contributions of thousands of American citizens instead of by 
advertising sales, is proving already a valuable instrument for helping to 
win the war. WRUL-WRUW may well prove an equally valuable instru- 
ment for winning and maintaining the peace. 

Since this report is designed especially for readers of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, we have thought it of interest to close with a few excerpts 
from letters written by listeners of various nationalities. These expressions 
of gratitude and good will have been chosen at random from the vast 
files of correspondence increasing daily in the New York and Boston offices 
of the Foundation. 


Nore: Language teachers may profitably advise their students to tune in on the foreign 
language programs of WRUL-WRUW. It should be remembered, however, that these pro- 
grams are directionally beamed, and while reception is remarkably clear abroad, clarity in the 
U.S.A. is often dependent upon atmospheric conditions. Advise the student to turn his dial 
to the three channels on the short-wave metre band, 6.04, 11.79, and 15.35 Mc. 


MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 

La WRUL esté escribiendo las pdginas mAs bellas en la historia del 
progreso. En los momentos actuales, en esta crisis de la Humanidad, se 
est4 destacando sublime y majestuosa, atentando a los cafdos, y avisando 
la esperanza en los desilusionados. Estas y otras muchas razones me hacen 
creer que mi humilde cuanto respetuosa peticién no ser4 desviada. Sirva 
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esta también para manifestarles mis mds fervorosas felicitaciones por la 
gran obra que llevan a cabo en pro de la Libertad. 

La America Latina que conoce y aprecia los esfuerzos de Uds. por su 
bienestar, sabr4 recompensarlos como ‘merecen los espiritus nobles y al- 
truistas. Al menos, aqui en Medellin, sentimos hacia Uds. y hacia todo el 
pueblo norteamericano una viva simpatia. Sus transmisiones llegan hasta 
nosotros en las mejores condiciones que podamos desear. 


PyrEéNEES, FRANCE NON-OCCUPEE 


Je ne sais ce que nous ferions sans le poste de WRUL de Boston. 
Imaginez avec quelle impatience nous attendons chaque soir l’heure de 
’émission, puisque c’est vraiment la seule que, sauf exception, nous en- 
tendons avec une clarté parfaite. Sans votre poste nous serions presque 
sans nouvelles, car toutes les tentatives pour entendre autre chose que les 
émissions diffusées dans un but de propagande sont vaines; elles sont inten- 
tionellement brouillées. Jusqu’4 présent la vétre semble échapper 4 la 
régle et nous espérons qu’il en restera de méme 4 |’avenir. J’ai tenu 4 
vous dire avec quel intérét vous étes entendus et 4 vous exprimer ma recon- 
naissance et celle de mes amis et voisins. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Sendo eu um assiduo ouvinte déste “Quarto de hora em portuguéz” 
para o Brasil, por intermédio desta possante emissora, congratulo-me com 
seus directores por tao grandiosa iniciativa, estimulando-os a prosseguirem 
na jornada que :empreenderam, no momento tormentoso que abala o 
mundo, podendo-se, mais que nunca, sentir a necessidade de noticias 
faladas em portugués através as difusoras da América, pois nao sé nos é 
util, como também nos é agraddvel ouvirmos nosso idioma, falado déstes 
estudios. Aproveito a oportunidade, para pedir que me enviem pela volta 
do correio, prospectos com os hordrios das varias estagdes norte-ameri- 
canas, em portugués, conforme vosso apélo. 


GERMANY, VIA CUBA 


Mit grésster Freude habe ich gestern um 16 americanischer Zeit 
Thre Sendung in deutscher Sprache empfangen. Ich werde nicht ver- 
sdumen heute und fortlaufend Ihre Sendungen, die ich ohne jede Stérung 
mit einem 7 Lampen-Apparat empfange, zu héren; besten Dank dafiir. 

Es ist dies fiir mich, einen deutschen Fliichtling, soeben aus dem 
franzésischen Camp de “Gurs” hier eingetroffen, eine doppelte Freude, 
diese halbe Stunde Nachrichten in deutscher Sprache zu héren, da es hier 
in Cuba keine Meldungen in deutscher Sprache gibt (leider noch nicht 
einmal vom grossen Sender in Habana). Vielleicht ist es Ihnen méglich 
von dort aus zu erreichen, dass auch die cubanische Station Habana eine 
deutschsprachige Sendung einlegt, zumal in letzter Zeit viele deutsche 


_ Fliichtlinge in Habana eingetroffen sind. Ihnen noch einmal bestens dan- 


kend, griisst Sie ein eifriger MithGrer. 





The Place of the Vernacular Language 


in Colonial Education 


CHARLES A. SAUER 
West Unity, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—Colonial education should begin in the mother tongue, and even on the 
secondary level the social sciences should be taught in the vernacular. The official language is 
a necessity in the secondary school, particularly in the sciences. The transition from the 
vernacular to the official language should be gradual and made on the upper elementary 
grades.) 


HE place of the vernacular language is one of the most perplexing 
problems which educators in colonial dependencies have to face. Early 
colonial powers ignored the vernacular and by so doing became conscious 
of the problem. Try as they might, they could not do effective teaching by 
restricting their educational program to the use of the official language. The 
chief problem today is not which language shall be used, but when and how 
the transition from the mother tongue to the official language shall be made. 
This problem of transition from the mother tongue to the official lan- 
guage is relatively simple in dependencies where there is but one native lan- 
guage with a literature of long standing. Such a condition is found in 
Puerto Rico. Ceylon and Korea present similar situations. 

Unfortunately, most colonial dependencies are not bi-lingual but multi- 
lingual. For example, immigration has brought to Malaya great numbers of 
both Indians and Chinese, and the British Government is faced with the 
administrative problem of providing not only schools in the vernacular, but 
Indian language schools and Chinese language schools as well. A similar 
problem, but on a much wider scale, is seen in the Ukraine, where besides 
the thousands of vernacular schools there are also hundreds of schools in 
German, Yiddish, Polish, Greek, Tartar, Swedish, and French languages. 

So far we have mentioned only languages of long standing. The problem 
becomes infinitely more difficult where the various languages and dialects 
have only recently been reduced to writing or where no written language as 
yet exists. Such a situation is to be found in the Philippines, where there 
are eighty-seven dialects and forty-three distinct linguistic groups. The 
African continent presents many similar problems. There are over 850 
dialects and languages officially listed and every colony has its quota. 

Finally, some colonies have two official languages. For example, The 
Union of South Africa uses not only the English language but also Afri- 
kaans. Afrikaans is a modified form of the Dutch language which has be- 
come the lingua franca of many of the tribes whose varied dialects would 
otherwise permit of no common medium of communication. The govern- 
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ment now accepts either English or Afrikaans as meeting the requirement 
where an official language is specified as a part of the curriculum. 

In these complicated language situations, there is no royal road which 
can be followed to a happy ending. Fortunately, colonial leaders in educa- 
tion are discarding the autocratic airs of a former day and are sitting down 
with national leaders to discuss these problems in a democratic way. Only 
through such a procedure can a policy be found which will be generally 
accepted as the best solution of the problem under a given set of conditions. 

In general, however, the following guiding principles will be of help in 
determining the relative place of the vernacular and official languages in 
bi-lingual or multi-lingual colonial dependencies. 

a. Elementary education should be in the mother tongue. If we are to accept 
the psychological principle of going from the known to the unknown, the 
use of anything but the vernacular in the primary grades seems the height 
of folly. If education in the early years is to function in life it must deal 
with ordinary reading, writing, arithmetic, and the social and business 
relations with one’s fellows in the language of everyday life. A large ma- 
jority of students in colonial dependencies never get more than two or 
three years of schooling. It seems essential that such education be in the 
language they will be most likely to use after leaving school. 

b. Certain social studies should be taught in the vernacular even to the 
secondary and college levels. When the student is dealing with his own culture 
there seems to be every reason why the vernacular should be used at all 
levels of instruction. The history and geography of the country, all studies 
regarding the games, costumes, occupation, handicrafts, customs, food, 
houses, etc. of the people involve a special local vocabulary which makes the 
mother tongue much better suited to be the medium of instruction than 
any foreign language might ever be. 

c. The level to which the vernacular may be used is often limited by lack of 
terminology. A written language of long standing has many advantages over 
a language which has only recently been reduced to writing. But even 
Oriental languages with centuries of civilization behind them are at times 
inadequate in vocabulary. For the purposes of a study of world history, 
or geography, the Japanese or Korean languages have no limitations. When 
however one begins to teach modern science he is sure to find such words as 
“rah-gee-oah,”’ (radio) or “re-ah-kah” (rear car, i.e. trailer) which have 
been taken bodily from some European language. Even the school-boy may 
be heard to shout “strike one,” “out,” “ball two,” etc., although all other 
conversation of the playground may be in Japanese or Korean. 

If it be true that languages of such long standing are at times lacking in 
adequate terminology, it will be readily seen that the language which has 
only recently been reduced to writing will be extremely limited in such 
terms. The Oriental may solve his problem by incorporating a few foreign 
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words into his own tongue. The African can, as a rule, solve his problem 
only by learning a new tongue. It may be expected that in the course of 
time, the vernacular language will absorb enough of this new material so 
as to make it a more satisfactory medium of expression. For the present, 
however, the only solution seems to be to begin a second language at an 
earlier age than would ordinarily be advisable. 

d. Education on the secondary level is usually beiter done in the official 
language. It has already been pointed out that scientific and technical 
education in the vernacular language are often limited by lack of voeabu- 
lary. As a rule, native writers will produce texts in the social sciences long 
before they attempt anything in the general science fields. Of this problem, 
W. Ormsby-Gore says, “‘It is yet to be proven that any secondary or tech- 
nical education can be done effectively in any African vernacular.” 

Another important reason for doing secondary education in the official 
language lies in the fact that it is from graduates of the secondary school 
that the government will recruit many of its minor officials. The government 
must have a select group which occupies an intermediary place between 
the foreign trained heads of departments and the common people. Many 
of these will of necessity be natives. They can fill the position only as they 
are masters of both the official language and the vernacular. For this pur- 
pose, training in the official language can hardly be adequate if it has not 
had the background of secondary education done in that language. 

e. Transition from the vernacular to the official language should be post- 
poned to the later years of the elementary school. The introduction of a sec- 
condary language in the first years of the school life of the child does not 
seem to have succeeded in any field. Most authorities seem to incline to the 
opinion that it should not be begun before the fourth year. Two methods 
have been tried. The usual plan is the sliding scale which introduces the 
secondary language as a subject and gradually increases its use until it 
becomes the chief medium of instruction. A second method is that of the 
transfer school. Here upon completion of the elementary school curriculum, 
one or two years are devoted to a strict study of the new language, after 
which the pupil enters the secondary school where all instruction is given 
in the new language. The transfer school has the disadvantage that ele- 
mentary pupils have no opportunity to make a beginning in the official 
language under proper guidance. There are no doubt many elementary 
pupils who could make good use of some training in the official language. It 
would seem that the use of the sliding scale principle beginning with a small 
amount of work at about the fifth grade, to be followed by one year of 
intensive work in the language at the conclusion of the elementary school 
period would give better results. 

f. Teaching a European language in the secondary and college level is of 
prime importance in the creation of a vernacular literature. It is not impossible 
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that a body of vernacular literature might be created by men trained only 
in the native tongue. It is true, however, that the men and women who have 
done the most to create a literature in any language were themselves famil- 
iar with the literature of other languages. The founders of vernacular 
English, such as Chaucer and Wyckliffe, were masters of other languages 
besides the one in which they wrote. The cultural development of a people 
is greatly enhanced by making some of its leaders familiar with the cultures 
of other races and nations. The quickest way to develop a vernacular lit- 
erature is to bring a few leaders into contact with the best in the literature 
of other peoples. It was with this thought in mind that Murray wrote that 
“English literature must become the living heritage of some Africans in 
order that a vernacular literature may be the living heritage of the many.” 

g. Foreign language material as subject matter should be taught with only a 
very limited use of the vernacular. By means of the direct method, actual 
use of the language can be carried on from the very first, and translation 
will have a minor part. If the instructor is totally ignorant of the vernacular 
much effort may be wasted because of a lack of simple explanations. The 
usual tendency, however, is to use too much of the vernacular, with the re- 
sult that the student only gets long lectures about the new language. 

h. Arbitrary regulation of the medium of instruction should be avoided. 
Only as the people understand the reasons for any ruling on language as a 
medium of instruction will popular support help to bring about success of 


the undertaking. The English and the Boers alike made mistakes in ar- 


bitrarily limiting the use of the subject language in South Africa and the 
problem was not solved until much blood had been shed. Korean animosity 
toward the Japanese is unnecessarily heightened by the heartless restric- 
tions on the use of the Korean language. The Soviet Union on the other 
hand secures the added loyalty of its various peoples by assuring them of 
the security of their own language in the new order. Active encouragement 
of some experiments in the use of the Philippine vernaculars might have 
produced much greater results than those thus far achieved. 

As a rule there will be little difficulty in securing the co-operation of the 
nationals in a campaign to promote wider mastery of the official language, 
provided only that ill will has not been produced by arbitrary and com- 
pulsory regulations. Such mastery of the language often holds the key to 
coveted official positions. Then too there is a feeling that one’s social 
standing is enhanced by the ability to speak a tongue which is used by the 
scholars of the world. The official language seems to have a sort of magic, to 
be the easy road to civilization and wealth. 

Colonial administrators of the past have often missed the road to the 
hearts of the people by failing to recognize these simple principles of ad- 
ministration of bi-lingual problems. Colonial administrators of the future 
will win the war and keep the peace by a more democratic approach. 















Attendance, Class Work and Examinations in 
Modern Language Courses for Beginners 
in C olleges and Universities 


EmiILio GoGGIO 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


(Author’s summary.—Because of the need of individual instruction, attendance in modern 
language courses for beginners should be made compulsory and the final mark in any one of 
such courses should be based primarily on class work and occasional tests rather than on a 
two or three hour examination at the end of the term.) 


HE general attitude of our college and university faculties towards 

first year students seems to be that upon their entering these insti- 
tutions they are no longer the mere boys and girls who graduated from 
high school only three months previously, but have suddenly become men 
and women and should, therefore, be treated as such. In accordance with 
this view, they are at once thrown upon their own resources and are per- 
mitted to engage in as many social activities as they please, ‘‘cut” their 
classes at will, and neglect their studies, if they choose to do so. 

This system, in our opinion, is far from satisfactory. Though we fully 
realize that it is an excellent thing for the more mature student to be put 
on his own responsibility, we strongly feel that this should not be done too 
quickly, but gradually. Conditions in a college or university are so different 
from those in a high school, that a student has no little difficulty in adjust- 
ing himself to his new environment. For that reason, instead of leaving 
him to his fate during this critical period of transition, he should be given 
all the necessary guidance and assistance. In order that he may become 
more easily acquainted with university methods of instruction and with the 
type of work that is expected of him, attendance in his first year should be 
made compulsory. This is particularly advisable in Modern Language 
Courses for Beginners in which personal contact between student and in- 
structor is absolutely essential. While students in philosophy, history, and 
literature may get from a good reference book a great deal of information 
on the topics that have been discussed in the class, it would be impossible 
for them to acquire the proper pronunciation and to learn to read, write 
and speak any foreign language correctly and intelligently without the 
constant aid and supervision of their respective teacher. The faithful and 
regular preparation of their daily assignment and their active participation 
in class recitations are the two main prerequisites for the successful pursuit 
of that subject. Because of their vital importance these factors should be 
given the highest consideration in determining the grade of proficiency that 
the student has been able to attain by the end of the term. The practice of 
basing his final mark almost exclusively on a two or three hour examination 
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seems to us both unfair and unsound. As a rule, the few questions that are 
set for him represent only a small fraction of the field that has been covered 
during the year and do not constitute, therefore, a thorough test. The fact 
that quite often a poor or mediocre student who has missed his classes 
fairly regularly and has given little or no thought to his studies, can, by 
borrowing some one else’s notes or by cramming for a few weeks, pass that 
examination, clearly shows its weakness and deficiency. To the amazement 
of their instructors, such students manage to drift from one class to another 
and finally succeed in obtaining a university degree which from the stand- 
point of acquired knowledge is practically worthless. 

In order to remedy this situation and to raise the standards of our 
modern language courses, we should like to offer the following suggestions: 

1. Let the number of students in any language course for Beginners be 
limited to twenty or less, so as to insure individual attention. 

2. Let class attendance be made compulsory. 

3. Insist upon the proper preparation of the regular assignment to be 
done at home. 

4. See to it that every student has the opportunity of taking an active 
part in the recitation and that he will answer at least one question during 
each meeting of the class. 

5. Students who persist in neglecting their work should be weeded out 
or entirely ignored after the first few weeks. They are a burden to the in- 
structor and to the rest of the class and should not be allowed to hold the 
better students back through their lack of application. 

6. Give occasional tests of twenty minutes or so, without previous 
announcement, to ascertain how much knowledge of the subject taught is 
actually retained. 

7. Let these tests and the class work count at least two-thirds of the 
final mark and warn your students at the beginning of the course that this 
is the procedure that you intend to follow. In this way their interest in the 
subject will be kept alive and some measure of success may be reasonably 
expected. 











A Classroom Exercise in Poetic Translation 


AusTIN E. FIFE 
Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, California 


(Author’s summary.—To satisfy the interests of eight students of English registered in a course 
in college French, some time was devoted to poetic translation. Two poems were translated by 
the joint efforts of all students during class periods, and one by each student independently.) 


N A course in third semester college French the writer recently had the 

good fortune of having a section composed of only eight students, all 
of whom had special interest in English literature. At once it was decided 
that the course should be adapted to their special interests as much as was 
consistent with our language department program. A text was chosen! 
which contained well selected passages from French literary masterpieces 
among which was a selection of poems that students found particularly 
interesting. In commenting on the poems it was suggested that an exercise 
in translation would lead to a deeper appreciation of the poems and also to 
a more vivid insight into the form and content of good poetry generally. 
The students received this suggestion enthusiastically with the result that 
an exercise in poetic translation was organized to extend for about ten class 
periods, and the results of which are worthy of the attention of teachers of 
languages who may have similar opportunities. 

Two projects were undertaken. The first was that two poems would be 
studied and translated by the joint effort of the students during class 
periods. The second, that each student should translate independently one 
poem which was to be read and criticized by the group. Students began by 
reading a sketch about the author of the poem and a critical analysis of his 
poetic method such as might appear in a good general history of French 
literature. Then the poems were read aloud, and discussed in some detail, 
line by line, with regards to their form, content, mood, poetic images, in- 
ternal rhymes and other striking features. Finally an appropriate form was 
chosen for the English rendition and the actual work of translation was 
begun. 

Paul Verlaine’s poem J/ pleure dans mon ceur was the first one trans- 
lated. This poem is easier than many to translate since its purpose is to 
create a mood by essentially musical factors. Its visual images are thus 
subordinated to its rhythmical patterns and its thought content is almost 
trivial. This made the class agree that it would be permissible for a trans- 
lator to deviate if necessary from the imagery and content of the poem 
provided that the muscial effects were carefully reproduced. 

Victor Hugo’s famous Saison des Semailles: Le Soir presented much 


1C. Gauss and H. A. Grubbs, First Readings in French Masterpieces. New York, F. S. 
Crofts. 1940. 
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more difficulty and an extra period, spent at the instructor’s home over 
cheese, crackers and punch, was necessary for its completion. The poem is 
not only rhythmical but its visual imagery is significant and its subject 
matter is sober and dignified. With each line, except the first two in the last 
verse which students found inappropriate, it was felt that only the most 
accurate rendering of the mood, rhythm and imagery would be worthy of a 
poem which they found equal and similar to Grey’s famous Elegy. 

The procedure was for a student to suggest possible verses to a given 
stanza. These were written on the board and then the entire class criticized 
and suggested improvements or new lines until a worthy stanza was agreed 
upon. This led to the most careful analysis of the French stanza with respect 
to every poetic detail. Frequently two or even three preliminary versions by 
different students were suggested and then each was compared with the 
others with an effort to select the best one or to combine the best elements 
of each. It was surprising how elements from each of three versions were 
combined to form a stanza more perfect than any of the preliminary ver- 
sions. In the case of Hugo’s poem as many as twelve forms of a given stanza 
were made and discarded before a satisfactory one was found. Almost with- 
out exception students agreed that the final version was better than any of 
its predecessors. 

Following are the two poems which were translated by the joint effort 
of the class and one poem which was translated by a student. They are 
accompanied by the French text for convenience of readers in estimating 
the worth of the English renditions and the value of the exercise. 


Paul Verlaine 


THERE ARE TEARS IN MY HEART Il PLEURE DANS MON C@&UR... 


There are tears in my heart, Il pleure dans mon coeur 
Like the rain o’er the town. Comme il pleut sur la ville, 
O the rain that’s a part Quelle est cette langueur 
Of the sorrow of my heart! Qui pénétre mon coeur? 
O sweet sound of the rain O bruit doux de la pluie 
In the street, on the roof— Par terre et sur les toits! 
For a heart filled with pain Pour un coeur qui s’ennuie 
O sweet song of the rain! O le chant de la pluie! 
There are tears without reason Il pleure sans raison 
Sadly filling my heart. Dans ce coeur qui s’écceure. 
Is there no trace of treason? Quoi! nulle trahison? 
My grief has no reason. Ce deuil est sans raison. 
Could there be a worse fate C’est bien la pire peine 
Than not knowing why, De ne savoir pourquoi 
Without love, without hate, Sans amour et sans haine, 
I endure this sad fate! Mon cceur a tant de peine! 
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Victor Hugo 


THE SOWER. EVENING 


The twilight is fading into night. 
I admire, on looking o’er the soil, 
This bit of day whose failing light 
Reveals the last soft hour of toil. 


When earth is bathed in eve’s pale glow, 
I watch the slow steps in the field 

Of an old man who stoops to sow 
The furrows with the future yield. 


Above the earth his shadow towers, 
Reflected by the sun’s last rays; 


SAISON DES SEMAILLES. LE SOIR 


C’est le moment crépusculaire. 
J’admire, assis sous un portail, 
Ce reste de jour dont s’éclaire 
La derniére heure du travail. 


Dans les terres, de nuit baignées, 
Je contemple, ému, les haillons 
D’un vieillard qui jette 4 poignées 
La moisson future aux sillons. 


Sa haute silhouette noire 
Domine les profonds labours. 


How strong he trusts the mystic powers 
Which speed the fruitful flight of days. 


Across the calm and boundless plain 

He goes and comes and throws the seed, 
And fills his hand and sows again. 

As I in silent thought give heed, 


His tall dark shadow spreads afar 

And, while the shade of night sinks lower, 
It carries to a distant star 

The noble gesture of the sower. 


On sent a quel point il doit croire 
A la fuite utile des jours. 


Il marche dans la plaine immense, 
Va, vient, lance la graine au loin, 
Rouvre sa main, et recommence, 
Et je médite, obscur témoin, 


Pendant que, déployant ses voiles, 
L’ombre, od se méle une rumeur, 
Semble élargir jusqu’aux étoiles 
Le geste auguste du semeur. 


Félix Arvers 
A SECRET 


Within my soul a secret, mystery of my own: 

A love that’s everlasting, in a moment conceived. 
The pain of it is hopeless; silence I bemoan, 

For she who thus has caused it, never has perceived. 


Alas, though I may pass, by her I’m unperceived, 
Forever I am near her, yet I am still alone, 
And so my life shall be an endless monotone, 

For since I dared ask nothing, nothing I received. 


For she, though made by God, so lovely and so fair, 
Will go her way unheeding, joyous, without care, 
Not hearing love’s low murmur stirring at her hand; 


A prudent maid performing faithfully each task, 
And when she reads these lines all filled with her, she’]] ask: 
“Who then is she, this maid?” and will not understand. 


Translated by Elizabeth Rau. 
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UN SECRET 


Mon Ame a son secret, ma vie a son mystére: 
Un amour éternel en un moment congu. 

Le mal est sans espoir, aussi j’ai dd le taire, 
Et celle qui l’a fait n’en a jamais rien su. 


Hélas! j’aurai passé prés d’elle inapercu, 

Toujours a ses cétés, et pourtant solitaire, 

Et j’aurai jusqu’au bout fait mon temps sur la terre, 
N’osant rien demander et n’ayant rien recu. 


Pour elle, quoique Dieu l’ait faite douce et tendre, 
Elle ira son chemin, distraite, et sans entendre 
Ce murmure d’amour élevé sur ses pas; 


A l’austére devoir pieusement fidéle, 
Elle dira, lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle: 
“Quelle est donc cette femme?”’ et ne comprendra pas. 














Reasons for a Mastery of the Verb “To Be’ 


GrorcE A. HENNINGER 
Central Y. M.C. A. College High Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


HERE are several reasons why students, at least of the high school and 

college level, should know no less about the verb “‘to be” than the com- 
plete indicative conjugation of it, and from this conjugation (plus the forms 
“be” and “being’’) the various forms of the verb: be, being, am, are, is, was, 
were, shall be, will be, have been, has been, had been, shall have been, will 
have been. It is not pretended that in the following points all possible uses 
are covered or that by any means all the problems explained, but it is hoped 
that the suggestions may emphasize the reasons why any student wishing 
to gain a measure of mastery of English must know thoroughly the fourteen 
forms of that verb. 

1. Memorizing the past tense itself eliminates the common enough 
“you was” for “‘you were.” In addition to that, the verb, especially for 
simple ideas and as an auxiliary, occurs so frequently that we must use one 
form or another practically every time we say as much as two or three sen- 
tences. ‘‘Where were you?” “How are you?” “‘You have been late so often.” 
“T was trying to call you.” “It is not snowing.” “She has been very help- 
ful.”” What time is it?” “It must have been lost.” 

2. Having learned the verb, we can more profitably generalize that 
verbs (i.e., time words) express action (chemical, muscular, physical, 
mental, etc.), for then even those that express “‘state’”’ can well be classified 
as “‘action.’”’ Students are thus little concerned about exceptions, for “‘to be” 
has already been learned and is instantly recognized as a verb, tho it ex- 
presses no action. “It was burning furiously.” “Joe threw the ball over the 
fence.” “It weighs three tons.” ‘‘He would ponder that question for hours 
at a time.” “She sleeps well.”’ “He rests for two hours every afternoon.” 
“We all know the answer.” “It does not exist in any large quantities.” 

3. Unless students can cite the forms of the verb without hesitation, they 
will find it difficult to use the nominative case readily, as subject of all 
finite verbs (as well as after the finite “‘to be,’’ after the infinitive which 
does not have a subject, and after a certain use of “being’’). As long as we 
insist on the proper use of those seven words which in English still have 
three cases (I—me, we—us, thou—thee, he—him, she—her, they—them, 
who—whom), we must, of coursé, have a complete grasp of the verb for 
which those cases matter. If it were not for these seven words, we would 
quickly dispense with the rule that the conjugated “to be” does not take 
an object, since all other substantives in modern English really have only 
two cases: the possessive (genitive) and a combination of the nominative and 
objective (accusative) ; or we might call it the ‘“‘nominaccusative” case. That 
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is, if those seven words are mastered and the possessive is in the right place, 
the other uses offer very little opportunity for making a mistake. “It 
was she.” “I wish I were he.”’ “We were not present.” “It was not they who 
took it.” “Was it she of whom they were speaking?” “‘John was taken to be 
she.” ‘Frank was the one who I believe was mistaken.” “No one thought of 
its being she.” 

4. One not thoroughly conversant with the forms of ‘‘to be’”’ will never 
understand the passive—formed practically without exception by using 
some form or forms of that verb, plus the third principal part of the verb 
being conjugated. Or, more accurately, to form the passive we regularly 
conjugate the verb “‘to be” and add the third principal part of the verb 
expressing the action. “The forces were being transported.” ‘“They were 
not seen.”’ “I have not been injured.” “‘He was recently elected.” “She was 
well known and was being admired wherever she went.” The fact that 
nearly all of the large dictionaries classify verbs under transitive (action 
going over) and intransitive, is not of much help to the student, but he is 
trained to avoid such sentences as ““The trees were seen by me,” and “The 
books were taken by the man,” where the active is usually preferred. 

5. Probably nothing is quite so useful in distinguishing the present 
participle and the gerund from the verb as the rule that a word with a 
suffix ‘‘ing”’ is not a verb unless some form of ‘‘to be’”’ precedes. Those who 
do not use this rule have practically endless difficulties and uncertainties 
with cases, with danglers, parenthetical and other clauses and with punctu- 
ation. ‘They were surely not playing in the park.” “‘Walking down the 
boulevard, we were enjoying the crowd.” “Seeking the advice of his su- 
periors, he enhanced his chances of promotion.” “Knowing that we could 
do nothing for him, we gave up hope.” “Walking in this weather is dan- 
gerous.” “Seeing is not always believing.” “In uniting the forces he was 
bringing victory within easier reach.” 

6. The use of the accusative case as the subject of the infinitive ‘‘to be” 
and the same case after such an infinitive always causes difficulty unless 
“to be” has become a part of the student. ‘‘We took him to be her.” “I 
thought him to be John.” “I thought John to be him.” “Henry took Joe 
to be him.” The fact that such constructions are usually avoided is hardly 
sufficient justification for skipping the usage entirely. As stated in number 
three above, those few words having three cases are exceedingly difficult for 
most people, but important because frequent. With the words that do not 
have three cases there is only the problem of using the possessive properly— 
the others are then automatically correct. 

7. Students of certain foreign languages must learn, early and thor- 
oughly, that there is no such thing as the progressive conjugation. Some of 
those verbs, moreover, are conjugated with “to be” (not with “‘have’’) and 
must therefore be recognized as different from English. ‘Summer is come,” 
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and “I am come” are two of this now practically extinct usage in English. 
“He is gone” as opposed to “‘he has gone”’ is felt to be simply a present 
tense, describing a condition—of absence. Until this difference in languages 
is properly explained and mastered, there will be no end of intolerable 
mistakes. That is, “I am writing’ must be seen to be equal to “I write.” 
“She was working” is “She worked.” “The men have been cheating at 
cards” is rendered ‘“‘The men have cheated at cards.” “‘She was not singing” 
is the same as “‘She sang not.” It is here taken for granted that even for 
English we often need to point out the difference in meaning between the 
progressive and the normal conjugation. 

8. After the forms of ‘‘to be” have been thoroughly learned, we can 
again generalize that all forms in the normal (excluding especially the pro- 
gressive, emphatic, and also the subjunctive) present tense of verbs are the 
same except for the third person singular, which ends in “s” or “‘es,’”’ and 
that apart from this usage and the verb “‘to be”’ itself the forms for the in- 
finitive and present tense are the same, and that the past tense for all regu- 
lar conjugations does not change at all (I took, he took; I bought, he 
bought). Further, we can make the rule that the future is formed by using 
“shall” or “will” plus the infinitive. Thus in the active we regularly use the 
first principal part for the present and future tenses, the second principal 
part for the past tense only (but we may note the frequent “‘was writing” 
and “did write’’), and the third principal part for the compound or perfect 
tenses, together with virtually one hundred per cent of the passive con- 
structions (but we may admit “It cleans easily” and “He gets caught”’ as 
passive). It is also incomparably more accurate and at the same time more 
useful, even for English, to call the first principal part the infinitive rather 
than the present tense, for if we disregard the progressive (“She is sing- 
ing”), the emphatic (“She does sing’), the potential (“She can sing”), 
the contingent (“She might sing’’), and the obligative (“She must sing”’), 
the third person singular of the present tense consists, like the other persons 
and numbers, of one word, which in the present ends with the characteristic 
“s” or “es,” and this ending makes the rule that the future is formed by using 
“shall” or “will” plus the infinitive much more satisfactory. 

9. Predicate adjectives can be very much simplified if we use the rule 
that the verbs of the senses use the adjective, not the adverb, when no 
action is expressed, i.e., when the subject, not the verb, is modified. Then 
we can add that such verbs as “seem,” “appear,” “grow,” “prove,” “sound,” 
and “become” are, for purposes of practical grammar, equivalent to forms 
of “to be.” “It seems cold.” “The mountains appear beautiful.” In fact, 
except for the verbs of the senses themselves, these verbs offer little diff- 
culty anyway, and some textbooks are doubtless excessively detailed on the 
subject. 

10. Except for “be’’ itself, moreover, the indicative forms of the verb 
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are the only ones occurring in the four tenses of the subjunctive also. For 
all except all of the present, some of the past (so-called), and the third 
person singular of the present perfect, the subjunctive uses a form of the 
indicative anyway. Perhaps we should insist on recognizing two types of sub- 
junctive, since we have the subjunctive of wish capable of fulfillment (“‘Thy 
kingdom come’’), a condition that might be true (“If I be mistaken”), the 
wish incapable of fulfillment (““Were she only here”), and the condition 
contrary to fact (“If I were mistaken”), all of which can be, or must be, 
present tense. That is, the so-called past subjunctive doesn’t refer to the 
past time at all. 

11. At least worthy of note is the fact that dictionaries define nouns by 
leaving the reader to supply a form of “to be.” ‘‘Antimacassar” (is) a 
small cover to protect furniture. “Apathy” (is) a lack or absence of feeling. 
“Conifer” (is) any of a group of certain trees or shrubs. This practice of the 
lexicographers should also put us on the alert as to identities, against which 
semanticists caution us, saying that the map is really not the territory, that 
it merely represents it. 
























Language Examinations for Ph.D, Candidates 


Ernst ROSE 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—On the basis of an extended experience with language examinations for 
Ph.D. candidates, the article discusses 1) the best time in the candidate’s career, when they 
should be taken; 2) the requirements to be met; 3) the most advisable preparation for these 
requirements; 4) the form in which the examinations should be given.) 


OR quite a number of years, the author of this article has been in charge 

of the preliminary German language examinations for Ph.D. candidates 
at New York University. The examinations are held regularly at the be- 
ginning of each new term, and each time between thirty and forty candi- 
dates have applied for permission to take them. This large number has 
made necessary the development of certain standards! and prevented a 
disproportionate consideration of students’ individual cases. Often the 
number of candidates in one subject alone, e.g., in chemistry or biology, 
has run as high as ten or twelve. In addition, the wide divergencies of in- 
dividual scholastic records forbade a reliance upon preliminary language 
achievements measured by the number of years spent in preparation for 
the test or by grades attained while in courses. Naturally, we have done a 
great deal of experimenting and discussing and have had occasion to advise 
numerous individuals who came to our office. The conclusions at which 
we have arrived on the basis of all this experience ought to have more than 
local or departmental interest and an appreciable degree of general validity. 


I. The Best Time for the Examinations 


The taking of the language examinations has been prescribed by the 
individual departments of our graduate school, which have felt that their 
students needed a reading knowledge of German as a tool for scholarship. 
In the candidates’ mind therefore the practical aspect of language study 
plays a predominant, if not an exclusive réle. It is not the student’s edu- 
cational or cultural background into which we are asked to probe, but his 
ability to read a foreign language intelligently and fluently. Of course, the 
tool aspect is destroyed, if students are allowed to look at the language 
examination as an arbitrary requirement to be worked off at any odd time. 
But it has repeatedly happened that students came to us all set for their 
degrees, with the dissertation finished and ready to be handed in, but 
without the necessary language preparation. With all possible discretion, 


1 The absence of such standards is deplored in the article by John Stalnaker and Olive S. 
Eggan on “The German Requirement for the Ph.D. Degree,” German Quarterly, VII (1934), 
69-76. Here also a good description of the usual individualized and haphazard practice of 
examinations for the reading knowledge requirement may be found. 
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we could not always let them pass and thus have caused some major trage- 
dies which could have been prevented by intelligent advising before these 
students embarked upon their graduate careers. We are continuously try- 
ing to encourage students to the taking of their language examinations, 
before they begin to attack their dissertation subjects, and in this we are 
meeting with more and more co-operation from the departments concerned. 
In a few cases, departments have begun to look at us as a necessary check 
against undesirable students whom they themselves could not very well 
refuse from the beginning. I have heard many a professorial sigh of relief 
when a particular student could not be passed by our commission. Of course, 
we have also had to deal with some irate graduate advisers, but they have 
been a distinct minority. After all, the rules for the preliminary require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree have not been made by the language people, 
but by the departments in which the students have chosen to graduate. 
The departments could easily change the present rules, if they should begin 
to feel that these are too exacting or not altogether necessary. But such 
reading requirements as there are, it is the duty of the language departments 
to administer intelligently. 


IT. The Requirements to Be Met 


The requirements call for “a reading knowledge in German,” and 
since this definition is too broad and inclusive for applying practical exami- 
nation standards, we have had to express it in a more detailed and specified 
way. Reading knowledge as an absolute term would mean the ability to 
read and understand any given German passage without extraneous help. 
But only very few students would qualify under such a broad definition. 
Most of them can present only a relative reading knowledge. They want to 
be tested for the ability to read German with a certain facility. That pre- 
supposes a knowledge of a basic vocabulary of 2,000 or 3,000 words, of the 
most frequent idiomatic expressions and, of course, of the common grammat- 
ical forms. But it obviously does not mean the ability to read a reasonably 
difficult passage without the use of a dictionary. Nobody but an expert 
can know all the many terms of a foreign language of international impor- 
tance, especially when it comes to technical expressions; advanced students 
constantly use the dictionary, and even natives find their Duden or their 
Sprach-Brockhaus mighty helpful. Under actual working conditions, an 
historian investigating a German document or a biologist checking a report 
on a German experiment would usually have at his side one or several dic- 
tionaries. So we ought to test the student’s ability to use his dictionary in- 
telligently and not too frequently. The student who has to look up even 
the most elementary terms, who lacks a knowledge of common verb forms 
and of widely used idiomatic expressions, consumes too much time for what 
are minor tasks, and can hardly be assumed to possess a reading knowledge. 
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Translating ability of course includes reading knowledge. But is the 
reverse true, and is also reading knowledge equivalent to translating ability? 
This question can hardly be answered in the affirmative, because translating 
ability presupposes a close mastery of two languages, and we cannot expect 
that from every student. If he understands a foreign passage to a degree 
where he can summarize its contents in intelligent English, without leaving 
out an essential aspect of its contents, we should attribute to him a reading 
knowledge, irrespective of the question whether or not his summary could 
pass as a translation. 

But such a reading knowledge presupposes more than an acquaintance 
with the elements of a language and an ability to handle a dictionary with 
facility. If the student expects to pass the test, he should also be able to 
find his way through a complex German sentence without too much guess 
work. Not every technical writer is a great stylist, and especially in the 
older German scientific dissertations, rather involved constructions occur 
continuously. Even modern writers like Gundolf or Cysarz present major 
problems, when it comes to sentence constructions. The student who is 
unable to find out the complete predicate in an involved sentence or to 
connect dangling attributes or attributive clauses with their proper ante- 
cedents is lost when it comes to the understanding of specialized scientific 
treatises. He should likewise have cultivated a certain facility in breaking 
up large sentences into smaller parts. 


III. The Preparation of the Students 


On the basis of our definition of a reading knowledge, we can advise the 
degree candidates coming to us and asking us how they should prepare them- 
selves for their examination. It goes without saying that we discourage the 
tendency towards cramming up in four weeks’ time, in order to pass the 
test. Those who have had one or two years of elementary German, we often 
advise to take one of our special reading courses for Ph.D. candidates. But 
that would leave those students in the cold, who can present no such pre- 
liminary knowledge and who at the best can spend only one or two years in 
attaining a reading knowledge of German; they cannot pay a tutor, and 
for most of them the average language course would be a waste of time. 
Special elementary courses for these students do not exist and would be 
little help on account of the varying individual problems and the diverse 
students’ programs. Of course, their lack of preliminary preparation is de- 
plorable for more than one reason, but this realization must not prevent us 
from finding a practical answer to the problem of this class of students. 

We first advise them to get acquainted with the elements of the lan- 
guage. They should begin by studying a short introduction to German 
grammar, written in English. Then they should master the common vo- 
cabulary and the common idioms. We have mostly had gratifying results 
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from those students who have seriously tackled the whole series of the 
Heath-Chicago Graded German Readers, and they usually have been able 
to do it without outside help. 

The next step for such autodidactic students would be to read selected 
texts of medium difficulty from their own field with the help of a dictionary. 
We generally advise them to select texts already translated into English,? 
so the students have the possibility of checking up on their progress and do 
not lose themselves in serious misunderstandings. For students, especially 
if they are advanced, are frequently apt to interpret their own meaning into 
a given foreign text, and exactly this must be avoided. The author of a 
German chemical treatise published in 1910 or in 1920 may have had con- 
ceptions entirely different from those of the modern American student 
reading it. Another point that requires checking is the student’s under- 
standing of difficult sentence constructions. In only rare cases can this be 
developed without the help of a teacher or tutor, although a study of some 
such syntactical discussions as the introductory remarks in Raschen and 
Fairfield’s German Science Reader (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York) may be 
of some benefit. Chemistry students are of course fortunate in being able 
to use the Fotos-Bray series of readings in their field (John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York), and in a few other fields, students can be directed to 
similar specialized readers. Yet in each case they should have tried to read 
at least one text in their specialty, which has not been edited for school use. 

If the student in this way has handled a sufficient number of texts in 
his field, he should have learned to use the German dictionary with reason- 
able facility. He should also, in addition to his knowledge of the basic ele- 
ments of the language, have acquired an acquaintance with the more com- 
mon technical terms in his chosen specialty. And he should be able to 
master at least the more common idiomatic uses of the prepositions and the 
more common types of sentence construction. So he might risk taking our 
test. If he then still should fail, we make it clear to him that he has to take 
a special reading course or a private tutor. 

An ideal way of preparing students for a reading test would of course 
be found in such a translation service as the one recently developed in the 
North Carolina State College.’ Students, under this arrangement, are given 
projects consisting of the translation of scientific articles in foreign lan- 
guages; after their successful completion, the translations are accepted as 
evidence of reading ability. The merits of this service primarily consist in 


* Lawrence Thompson, “The University Library and the Modern Language Reading 
Knowledge Requirement,’ Modern Language Journal xxv1 (1942), 23-26, describes how the 
University library may help the student in selecting his texts for reading up on his field, before 
taking the required examination. 

* Cf. the detailed report by L. E. Hinkle and J. O. Garodnick, Reading Knowledge Re- 
quirements and a Translation Service. (State College Record, Raleigh, N. C., 1940). See the 
review by Allen W. Porterfield in the German Quarterly XIII (1940), 213-214. 
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initiating the students into the use of the foreign language as a tool in their 
own fields of research under actual working conditions. Secondly, by this 
service many necessary and hitherto unavailable translations are supplied 
for the benefit of other scholars, and the translators in every case have the 
feeling of performing a useful task and not merely indulging in senseless 
drudgery. But ideal as this arrangement seems to be as an education to- 
wards a good reading knowledge, I should hesitate to accept such transla- 
tions as a substitute for a formal examination. For, as I have stated above, 
translation ability is not a synonym for reading knowledge, and secondly, 
only a close supervision could guarantee the work of a particular student to 
be his own and to have been performed in a manner presupposing a good 
reading knowledge. Such supervision is not everywhere possible, and I 
should therefore be inclined to dispense with a formal examination in ex- 
ceptional cases only. Still, the North Carolina State College plan seems to 
deserve more study on the part of the learned profession in general and of 
teachers of German especially. 

Among other things, these North Carolina experiments rightly call 
attention to one serious shortcoming of many of our German college courses, 
namely that the ability to handle a dictionary is far too little exercised. It 
may be helped by a large English vocabulary, and it may presuppose a 
distinct power of combination. But without doubt it can also be exercised 
by practice. Too many of our textbooks are over-edited or suffer from a too 
narrow conception of a textbook vocabulary* and thus make the student 
too much depend on the work of the editor. The limited vocabularies and 
the select notes of some of our newer textbooks are a step in the right di- 
rection, and the more general use of texts without vocabularies or of un- 
edited texts in advanced classes should be encouraged. In the end it will 
pay, if we think somewhat more in terms of the actual working conditions 
our students will have to face in their future. 


IV. The Form of the Examinations 


The test itself in our graduate school is usually administered in two 
parts. We first give the student a double-spaced typewritten page from an 
elementary reader and ask him to translate it without the help of a dic- 
tionary within half an hour. The passing of this part of the test means that 
the student has mastered the basic vocabulary and is not simply trusting to 
luck. This part gives us the possibility of weeding out obviously unprepared 
students and of advising those that fail the second part as to the reasons of 
their failure. 

The second part of the examination presents another typewritten page. 
But this time it is a text of medium difficulty taken from the students’ 


‘ Cf. my article on “Vocabularies in German Textbooks,’ Modern Language Journal, 
XVII, (1933), 334-341. 
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special fields, and the use of the dictionary is permitted. We do not en- 
courage the students to specialize in their reading to an absurd degree. Our 
texts are given for reading in chemistry, and not for organic, or inorganic, or 
industrial chemistry. This meets with much misunderstanding on the part 
of the students who frequently have the erroneous impression that they 
need a reading knowledge only for the purpose of their Ph.D. dissertation. 
But in terms of possible future research such a conception evidently is too 
narrow. Fields of investigation touch each other, and it is entirely possible 
that a student of, say, amebas one day will have to read up on microphytes. 
So we discourage an exaggerated specialization. 

As to the dictionary, the student may bring his own, and we do not 
care whether he brings a general or a special dictionary or even both. For 
we tend to reproduce actual working conditions as much as possible. The 
only stipulation we make is that the translation be completed within one 
hour. For otherwise, a slow student who has to look up every single word 
would be enabled to simulate a reading knowledge. 

We require only a correct translation which does not violate the sense. 
Its beauty or its degree of idiomatic accuracy does not concern us. For we 
test the student’s reading knowledge and not his translation ability. For the 
same reason, we give only two marks: Passed, and Not Passed. If a student 
completes both papers with a reasonable absence of mistakes, he passes 
the test. If he fails the first paper, or if he has too many mistakes in his 
second paper, he does not pass it. We do not allow for degrees of reading 
knowledge as we have defined it. You either have it, or you do not. 

After a student has failed once, he is admitted to another test half a 
year or a year later. Some students take the first test “just to find out what 
it will be like,” which of course is a better name for a hit-or-miss method. 
Others pass the test only the second or third time. In cases of obvious in- 
ability or of glaring unpreparedness, we get in touch with the department 
concerned. 

Our method of administering the language tests for Ph.D. candidates 
may not be an ideal one and may leave much desired. But it is at least 
practical and has through many years served its purpose. Improvements in 
the situation can be only expected from a better understanding of the 
problem on the part of the departments concerned and from a wider appre- 
ciation of the necessity and the implications of a language knowledge for a 
research worker. In this latter respect, a new orientation of the whole 


student body in its attitude towards languages becomes an ever more urgent 
necessity. 









The Use of the Critical Edition in Literary 


Translation 





RALPH P. ROSENBERG 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


(Author’s summary.—The failure of the English translators of Biichner’s Dantons Tod to use 
the Bergemann critical edition gives rise to several defects in the translation.) 


HIS note will discuss an important and infrequently treated aspect of 

translation: the use of a standard critical text by the translator. In my 
recently published article on ‘Problems in Translation with Reference to 
Dantons Tod,’’' this point was given brief mention (p. 20). The translations 
examined were one by Geoffrey Dunlop? and another by Stephen Spender 
and Goronwy Rees.*® Two critical editions of Biichner’s plays were available 
to them. Dunlop used the edition by Karl E. Franzos;* Spender-Rees used 
neither of the critical editions, but worked from a revised text of Biichner’s 
original manuscript published by the Insel Verlag.’ The failure of the trans- 
lators to use the definitive critical edition, the text by Fritz Bergemann,‘ 
to some extent affected the accuracy and quality of their translations, as 


will be seen from the following analysis. 


This passage opens the play: 


Danton: Sieh die hiibsche Dame, wie artig 
sie die Karten dreht! Ja wahrhaftig. sie ver- 
steht’s; man sagt, sie halte ihrem Manne 
immer das Coeur und anderen Leuten das 
Carreau hin. Sie hat ungeschickte Beine und 
fallt leicht; ihr Mann trigt die Beulen hiefiir 
auf der Stirne, er hilt sie fiir Hitzpocken und 
lacht dazu. Ihr kénntet Einen noch in die 
Liige verliebt machen. (F, 5) 


Same as the above, except that it substitutes 
Witzhicker for Hitzpochen and prints Sie hut 
ungeschickie...dazu in italics to indicate 
that Biichner had crossed out this passage in 
the original manuscript. There are, also, a 
few textual variations which are of no impor- 
tance for “iis problem. (I, 9) 


1 The German Quartery (1942) 19-27. 


Danton: Look, the pretty lady! How dain- 
tily she shuffles her cards! Ah, she under- 
stands! She gives hearts to her husband and 
diamonds to every other man. She has a 
dainty foot, but she trips easily. Her man 
wears little horns and calls them heat bumps, 
and laughs it off so. You can make us fall 
in love with lies even. (D, 119) 


Danton: See the pretty lady, how cleverly 
she shuffles the cards! Yes, really, she under- 
stands! They say she deals hearts to her 
husband and diamonds to everyone else. She 
has clumsy legs and she’s apt to fall; her 
husband carries the bumps on his forehead, he 
thinks they’1e bumps of humour and laughs 
them off. You could make a man fall in love 
with lies. (S&R, 23) 


2 The Plays of Georg Biichner, London, 1927. Abbreviated as “‘D.”’ 
3 A Play in Four Acts, Danton’s Death, London, 1939. Abbreviated as “S & R.” 
 Simmtliche Werke und handschriftlicher Nachlass, Frankfurt am Main, 1879. Abbreviated 


as coRp 99 


5 Dantons Tod. Ein Drama nach der Handschrift des Dichters, Revidierte Ausgabe, Leip- 


zig, [19—?]. Abbreviated as “I.” 


6 Simmiliche Werke und Briefe, Leipzig, 1922. Abbreviated as “‘B.”’ 
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Comparison with the Bergemann text shows that Franzos misread 
Witzhicker as Hitzpocken in the Biichner manuscript. Dunlop, in following 
the Franzos edition, translates the word as heat bumps. Spender and Rees, 
using the Insel text, give the correct translation as bumps of humor. Berge- 
mann relegated the complete sentence containing this word to the Lesarten 
(p. 667), since Biichner, himself, had crossed it out in his manuscript. Had 
the translators followed the Bergemann edition, they would have been 
more faithful to Biichner’s intention in excluding the confused figure. 

The next two examples show further how failure to consult the authori- 
tative critical text has resulted in misinterpretation. In the first, Franzos 
has misread a word which is the key to understanding the passage by mis- 
taking zerren for zieren. Dunlop translates the word as wear to fit the con- 
text of the Franzos text, which, as we shall see, errs in this passage in still 
another respect. Spender and Rees, on the other hand, incorrectly render 
the word, which is correct in their Insel edition,’ by giving it as aim at. 
Had there been any doubt in their minds as to the interpretation of this 
word, which has several idiomatic meanings, reference to the Lesarten 
(p. 677) in the Bergemann text would have clarified it. The question should 
read: What difference does it make? This, followed by the whether... or 
construction satisfies perfectly the grammatical structure of the German 
and does much to clarify the meaning of the passage. The parallel passages 
in the Franzos and the Insel texts and the corresponding translations in 
Dunlop and in Spender and Rees are as follows: 






Was sollen wir uns 22.ren? Ob wir uns nun 
Lorbeerblitter, Roserkrinze oder Weinlaub 
vorbinden oder uns nackt tragen? (F, 91) 


Was sollen wir uns zerren? Ob wir uns nun 
Lorbeerblitter, Rosenkrinze oder Weinlaub 
vor die Scham binden oder das héGliche Ding 
offen tragen und es von den Hunden lecken 


What shall we wear? Laurels, or vine-leaves, 
or crowns of rose, or not even a fig leaf? 
(D, 202) 

What should we aim at? To hide our shame 
with laurel leaves, rose wreaths or vine leaves 
or to show the ugly thing openly and let it be 
licked by the dogs? (S&R, 135) 








lassen? (I, 70) 


Franzos’ second departure in the same passage from the correct version 
is, as we see, the omission of a lengthy clause. Its consequent exclusion by 
Dunlop results in failure to give the English reader an accurate conception 
of Biichner’s scientific realism and of his aptitude for effective figurative 
language. 

In the next example the German text should read, according to Berge- 
mann, as follows: 


ZWEITER FUHRMANN (zu den Weibern). Was gafft ihr? 
EIN WEIB. Wir warten auf alte Kunden. (B, 73) 


However, Franzos (p. 88) omits the line containing the stage direction and 
the question addressed to the women by the second carter. Hence, in the 
Dunlop translation (p. 199) the woman’s remark, instead of being a reply to 
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the question addressed to her, is out of place and pointless. Had Dunlop 
used the Bergemann text, or even the revised Insel text, the correct trans- 
lation would read as it does in Spender and Rees: 


SECOND CARTER (to the women). What are you staring at? 
A Woman. We’re waiting for old customers. (S & R, 130) 


Probably the greatest fault arising from the use of a doubtful text is 
committed by Dunlop. Following the Franzos text, which makes of Dantons 
Tod a three-act play of thirty-one, forty-six, and sixteen pages respectively, 
Dunlop’s three acts occupy twenty-nine, forty-five, and sixteen pages. The 
second act, consisting of seventeen scenes and forty-five pages, is difficult 
reading and bulks too large in proportion with the act preceding it and the 
one following. Bergemann explains this incongruity (p. 675) by showing 
that the numbering of the acts in the manuscript was an oversight on the 
part of the author. Had Dunlop followed Bergemann’s text, which pre- 
ceded his translation by five years, he would have translated Dantons Tod 
as a four-act play in which the dramatic development is consistent with 
dramaturgic principles. By having incorrectly divided the play into three 
acts, he does violence to Biichner’s mastery of dramatic technique and 
wearies the English reader with a disproportionately lengthy act. 
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Pure and Impure or Signs of the Times 


MERLE I. PROTZMAN 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


(Author’s Summary.—Should we establish some sort of academy or clearing-house for the use 
of good English and the anglicizing of foreign terms?) 


HAVE been at this same university in Washington for more than twenty 

years and in that time have seen many things at which to wonder (or, 
to wonder at). One of the first things which I was unable to explain was 
why the Raleigh Hotel could be so lavish with accents as to have a “Buffét”’ 
whereas the “Washington Star,” so rich in letters, learning and lucre did 
and still does write of Senor and Senora de Espil e¢ al. 

At the beginning of our current Summer Sessions there was published 
a bulletin on current affairs called ‘“‘Confidential—from Washington.” The 
first number was written by a Ph.D. (Econ.) London and contains a boxed 
portion under the rubric ‘‘Wait and see—if labor etc., if you change your 
job etc.” This was followed in number two by another “Wait and see... 
if” column by another professor. This is perhaps a common expression today 
which my teacher of rhetoric and composition would not tolerate. But on 
July 28, the “Evening Star” published under the title of “Old and New 
Songs Chosen for the Hopkins-Macy Reception” the music by Meyer Davis 
and the lyric by Uriel Benjamin as follows: 


“Let’s sing a song of happiness, 
A song for you and me; 
A cheerful song of happiness, 
In days that are to be; 
Let’s sing a song of happiness, 
Tho’ skies are gray or blue, 
And thru the years our song will be 
Of love for just we two.” 


This morning a crooner was wondering whether ‘“‘You miss your sweetheart 
like your sweetheart misses you?” So I suppose it is all right (alright has 
been smashed by O.K.., fortunately) for me to admonish my students not to 
“Do like I do but do like I say for all of we professors are rather old fogies.” 
And yet I am not such a stickler as Dr. Johnson (not Johnston, nor Jonson) 
who was surprised (or surprized) while kissing the maid. 

The thing that called these reflections forth was the recent appearance 
of the French monthly magazine, Voici, not only in new format but with oe 
no longer joined. Our own mediaeval first separated, then dropped the a. 
Iam wondering whether I shall see on the bill-of-fare ors d’euvres. I suppose 
the problem of digraphs is real to the typewriter and linotype builders. The 
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capital vowel with an accent presents a problem that offends the aesthetic 
(or esthetic) sense of the printer, however it be solved. Dvorak presents as 
much of a problem to us as Hitler does to the Russians, where their cartoons 
as reproduced in the August 24th number of Life call him Gitler. Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet likewise goes to Gamlet. We have officially changed Porto- 
Rico to Puerto Rico but Spanish still uses portorriquewio because it has a 
system. I wonder whether we need a national or international academy to 
legislate on spelling for the sake of those who still write and on pronunciation 
for the sake of all of us who listen to the radio. Perhaps simplified spelling 
and Basic English will help if properly regulated. Thru in the Hopkins’ 
nuptial lyric seems O.K. but why the apostrophe after Tho’? Good-nite, 
and some of the vagaries of Time make me wonder. The last line of the lyric 
has me baffled. 

Simplified spelling brings to mind an anecdote of a noble crusader for 
that movement in Pre-World-War-I days, my good friend and colleague, 
the late Dr. DeWitt C. Croissant, to illustrate German Durchgédnglichkeit. 
Long before the days of ‘‘“Munich” and hitlerese and hitlerism, he was a 
student of English (not an English student) at the University of Munich 
and when he attempted to get a book in the library, the Bibliothekar after 
remonstrating with him about accuracy and then practically guiding his 
hand to the signing of his name exclusivement, surveyed the handiwork 
critically and then said: “‘Es stekt ein Punkt tiber dem ‘i’, nicht wahr?” as he 
examined the signature. Julio Camba in his Rana viajera, after urging the 
French to respect the tilde over the # if they want him to respect their 
cedilla under the ¢, gives an example of German thoroughness when he 
remonstrated with the Berlin tobacconist who offered him pure Havana 
cigars labeled (or labelled) Cabanas. Asked Camba: “‘Do you make these in 
your back-shop?” When the Berliner protested, Camba initiated him into 
the mysteries of the %. Next day when Camba entered, the proud shop- 
keeper offered him a box filled with ‘real’? Havana cigars each bearing the 
label Cabafias-Habana. 

How can we teach our students in Washington that a man from Madrid 
is a madrilefo while a famous Spanish restaurant in town is the Madrillon? 
Don Quijote offers problems in translation. I have been teaching French 
for many years but do not yet know how to say properly in English over the 
radio that the hero of Victor Hugo’s novel Les Misérables is Jean Valjean. 
In Kentucky you pronounce Versailles as ver-sales and in Virginia, Paris 
with an s sounded or you don’t get there. Most of these solve themselves 
but I hate to hear Vichy changed to Wishy-Washy or Reims just butchered. 
There is nothing the matter with the town in spite of the politics, is there? 
Several years ago some wag pronounced Washington in the Chinese fashion 
of Wah-Shing-Ton, which I didn’t think very funny, much as I admire the 
Chinese. 
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Iam not a stickler for purisms but sloppy speech is frequently evidence 
of sloppy thought. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the Berlin 
Academy offered a prize for the best essay on the “Universality of the 
French Language” and Rivarol’s winning essay made classic the phrase: 
“Ce qui n’est pas clair n’est pas frangais.”’ Like most catch-phrases it is not 
entirely true but Professor Chinard once said that if the French have not 
perfected the most adequate instrument for precise expression of human 
thought, at least they have made the most conscientious effort to attain 
it by having an Academy which has functioned for more than three hundred 
years in this direction. If English is to become the universal language or 
international language—and H. L. Mencken says it is, out of sheer English 
stubbornness, proving his point by citing the language of Canada—then 
it would seem that we should have some sort of clearing-house for it compa- 
rable to the French Academy. We must recognize current usage, progress 
and new terms. Only, like and as have been bandied about perhaps at the 
expense of clarity. But again I quote an example from my beloved friend 
Croissant who said: “If I came home at night without my key and my 
wife called, ‘DeWitt is that you?’, I should reply, ‘Yes dear, it’s me,’ for 
if I should anser, ‘Yes dear, it is I,’ she would know that I was drunk or 
that it wasn’t me and she wouldn’t let me in.” Let’s be good neighbors 
and get an #. 














Castilian as a Norm 


Cora CARROLL SCANLON 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Author’s summary.—Argument in favor of retaining Castilian as a norm of Spanish pronun- 
ciation in American schools.) 


NTIL recently the standard of Spanish pronunciation in American 

colleges and secondary schools has been Castilian. Exceptions to this, 
of course, are schools located in the Mexican border states where the Span- 
ish of northern Mexico would naturally prevail, and those of the southeast 
coast of the United States where proximity to Cuba enables teachers of 
Spanish to vacation or spend periods of study in Habana. 

Our newly aroused interest in Latin America has brought forth sugges- 
tions from writers and public officials, prominent among the latter being 
Mr. Henry Wallace, that we abandon Castilian in our schools and begin 
the teaching of South American or, as some call it, Latin American, and 
still others, Pan American. 

Since there is not, of course, any universal accent south of the Rio 
Grande that can be designated as South American Spanish, the problem 
that at once confronts the teacher is: Which Latin American nation shall 
we look to for our norm? Shall we adopt the accent of Mexico together with 
its large Indian vocabulary because Mexico is our nearest Spanish-speaking 
neighbor? Shall we try to introduce into our schools the Spanish of Puerto 
Rico with its African modifications, since that island is a part of our na- 
tional domain? In view of the fact that Argentina dominates the Latin 
American scene, perhaps good-neighborliness would receive greater impetus 
if we copied the accent of Buenos Aires together with its vos tenés for tu 
tienes. 

In our own country, in spite of much intercommunication, the accent of 
Gulfport, Mississippi, is noticeably different from that of Portland, Maine, 
just as the English of New York City is not the English of northern Minne- 
sota. In Latin America where the several nations are separated by natural 
barriers to a much greater extent than is the case in the different areas of 
the United States, the Spanish language—Castilian, Andalusian, Extre- 
maduran—has taken on a flavor that is distinctly Peruvian or Chilean or 
Uruguayan. To attempt to adapt ourselves by merely changing the Cas- 
tilian ¢h to the prevailing Latin American s is only to create an accent that 
does not exist anywhere. 

In view of the multiplicity of accents that obtain below the border, 
would it not be well if teachers of Spanish in American colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, at least for the present, continued to offer their instruction 
in Castilian? In recent months I have observed the persistent efforts that 
Spain is making to attract South American students to her universities. 
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Undoubtedly many who, in normal times, would have gone to France, will 
now go to Spain. This will mean an even greater spread of Castilian among 
the cultured classes of South America than is already the case. 

The attitude of a Mexican writer towards this problem may be of interest 
to teachers of Spanish. Pablo Castellano, writing in the issue of June 17, 
1942, of EL ECONOMISTA has this to say in his article entitled “Las 
Rutas Espirituales del Panamericanismo,” page 30: 

“Moreover, a very interesting work is being initiated (in the United 
States) from which fertile results can be expected. I refer to the preparation 
of teachers who are to devote themselves to the teaching of the language 
of Cervantes in the elementary schools. An outstanding Panamerican, Dr. 
Ludd M. Spivey, president of Florida Southern College, has chosen for the 
direction of this work a native Castilian, with a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, in order that the teaching of Spanish may be phoneti- 
cally correct.” 

When a cultured Mexican accepts and even applauds the decision of en 
American college to adopt Castilian as a norm, would it not be well if 
teachers of Spanish in the United States continued to teach their classes 
that idiom that Spanish-speaking peoples everywhere love and respect, the 
idiom of Castile? 
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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 1942 


Foreseeing the possibility that railway travel might be drastically curtailed to civilians, 
and that the M.L.A. and the various language groups would consequently be unable to hold 
their annual meetings, your President and Secretary sent a letter and ballot late in October 
to each member of the Executive Committee of the National Federation asking for a vote on 
the advisability of attempting to hold our Annual Meeting in New York City. Replies came 
back almost unanimously in favor of cancelling our gathering for 1942 and of authorizing a 
meeting of the officers of the Executive Committee to transact any necessary business of the 
Federation. On the same ballot it was voted to “freeze’’ the present officers for the year 1943 
in preference to holding an election by mail (this plan was later followed by several others of 
the language groups). 

In accord therefore with the vote of the Executive Committee members the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, Managing-Editor of the Journal and the Business- 
Manager of the Journal met and discussed fully the affairs of the Federation. All business 
transacted and votes passed were later referred to the full 1942 membership of the Executive 
Committee for ratification, and it is the report of this business as later ratified that your 
Secretary now submits to the members of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. 

The officers met at the Hotel Taft in New York City at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
December 30. The complete Agenda of Business as made out by the Secretary in past years 
was followed. 

The Secretary read his Annual Report which was followed by that of the Treasurer. 
This report showed a balance in the checking account of $1537, of which $300 are earmarked 
for continued promotional work under the direction of President Pitcher. 

The Business-Manager reported a considerable loss in the subscription list to the Journal, 
which has been largely offset, however, by the number of new subscribers. Both he and I felt 
that after the turn of the year many new names would be added as a result of the intensive 
campaign carried on up to December 20 by your President and Secretary. A sizeable loss has 
also been sustained in receipts from advertisers, while increased cost of paper and labor have 
added about $250 annually to the expense of printing the Journal. The total profits for the 
year were somewhat below those of 1941. 

The financial report of the Treasurer and that of the Business-Manager were audited by 
Messrs. Milwitzky and Zeydel. They are printed in full in this issue of the Modern Language 
Journal. 

The Managing-Editor offered a report in which he stated that during his term of four 
and a half years a total of 35 issues containing 2,936 pages had been brought out, and that 
the high standard of the Journal had been maintained. He hoped that the same quality and 
quantity might be continued throughout the present crisis. 


Following this report a long discussion, prompted by the proposal by the Business ] 


Manager of a plan for securing new subscribers through the efforts of the local affiliated 
groups, resulted in the following motion being passed unanimously: “Voted that the Business 
Manager be empowered to communicate to the Secretary-Treasurer of each regional affiliated 
organization that, in view of the desirability of increasing the subscription list to the J ournal, 
the sum of 75 cents will be returned to the regional group for each new subscriber sent in by » 
local secretary during the calendar year 1943 (this may include subscriptions for 1944). This 
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allowance will be made provided the local affiliated group puts on an organized campaign for 
new subscribers during 1943. However, it shall be expressly understood that no part of this 
allowance be used to reduce to the individual new subscriber the established price of the 
Journal, which is $2.00.” 

The morning session adjourned for lunch at 1 o’clock. At 3:00 the meeting was resumed. 

Under “Old Business’’ the following items were considered: 

1. A report of progress on the Phi Delta Kappa Dictionary by Professor Reinsch. 

2. A brief report by Mr. Milwitzky regarding his proposed criticism of the volume by 
Professor Billet. 

3. An account of the joint-meeting with the American Classical League during the N.E.A. 
gathering last February at San Francisco, sent by Professor Reinsch. An excellent program 
under his chairmanship attracted about 200 persons. A full report of this meeting was given 
in the November issue of the Journal. 

4. A statement by the Secretary that, in spite of repeated efforts on the part of President 
Pitcher and himself, the July meeting in the N.E.A. gathering had to be given up because of 
lack of local cooperation. 

5. A further statement by the Secretary that, in accordance with the votes taken at the 
1941 Annual Meeting, a letter of condolence had been sent by him to Mrs. Mankiewicz and 
one of thanks to Professor Schwartz. 

6. A full report by President Pitcher on the expansion work undertaken by him. Working 
through the State Committees set up by Professor Beardsley, he obtained lists of modern 
language teachers and professors in the various states not affiliated with the National Federa- 
tion—about 800 names up to date—which were forwarded to the Secretary. These teachers 
and others to the number of over 2000 have received invitations from the Secretary to become 
subscribers to the Modern Language Journal. The Business-Manager reports that many new 
subscriptions are being received as a result of this campaign. 

“New Business’ was taken up as follows: 

1. President Pitcher discussed a proposed amalgamation of Dean Doyle’s committee 
with his own, with Co-Chairmen in various parts of the country. Both Dean Doyle and 
Professor Beardsley, who were Co-Chairmen of the Committee on the Place of Modern 
Foreign Languages in American Education, are engaged in government work in Washington 
and have been obliged to resign from this committee. The newly-organized committee under 
President Pitcher will undertake a nation-wide campaign in behalf of the foreign languages. 
An effort will be made through the press, the radio and Parent-Teachers Associations to reach 
the public, parents and pupils themselves. 

2. The advisability of holding the joint-meeting with the American Classical League in 
February was left to the discretion of President Pitcher. Transportation difficulties may make 
the holding of this N.E.A. gathering impossible. 

3. It was voted to put on a program at the July meeting of the N.E.A. if conditions shall 
Warrant. 

4. A vote was passed to discontinue further payments to Professor von Grueningen for 
stvices as Assistant-Editor to the Managing-Editor. 

5. The final matter of business was the election of a Managing-Editor for 1943. The 
Managing-Editor-Elect, Professor Beardsley, had suggested that during his absence this year 
in Washington the present incumbent of that office be continued. Professor Zeydel agreed to 
‘ontinue on the same conditions under which he had been serving, and the following motion 
"as then adopted unanimously: “In view of the present emergency which necessitates the 
absence in Washington of the Editor-Elect, it is hereby moved that the present Managing- 
Hitor, Professor Zeydel, be continued in office through 1943.” 

The meeting adjourned at 6 o’clock. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. FRENCH, Secretary 
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Approved Dec. 30, 1942 
The above report was audited by us and found to be correct in every detail. 
Signed: W1Lt1AM Mitwitzky (Chairman) 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


First National Bank of Boston, Massachusetts 
December 21, 1942 
Professor Charles W. French, Treasurer 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Boston University, 685 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
DEaR Sr: 

This is to certify that as of the close of business today we are holding in safe keeping for 
the account of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers $5,000 United States 
Savings Bonds, due November 1, 1946, Series B, Nos. M296950/54 inclusive, registered in 
the above name. 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. HoucHtTon 


Assistant-M anager 
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Résumé 

1. Total Cash Received: Journal... 2.2.0... eeeees $6,857.56 

Died cian ni nendncinbarenerndenanewen 45.62 

Vocational Opportunities.............. 00.0 ccc cece cece eee 55.73 
iis ttc carieeeneteprmexcchanyennnaws 102.52 7,061.43 

2. Paid Out for Journal... 2.0... ccc ccc cece ce cnccccece $5,996.44 

Paid Out: Language Leaflets.........................220005- 45.62 

UD EI SII, onic wc cccccvncdctcrvccesacececses 509.69 

Profits Due Business-Manager.................00 000 e cece eee 509.68 
Total Cash Accounted For................. 00 cece cece cece cece eeeee $7 ,061.43 





Respectfully submitted, 
FERDINAND F. DIBARTOLO 
Business-M anager 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
December 28, 1942 
Approved Dec. 30, 1942 
The foregoing report of the Business-Manager has been audited by us and found to be 
accurate in all details. 
Signed: W1Lt1aM Mitwitzxy (Chairman) 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL 





¢ Meetings of Associations « 








THE Modern Language Association of Virginia held its annual meeting at John Marshall High 
School in Richmond, Virginia, November 25-26. Professor J. W. West Jr., of Randolph Macon 
College presided at the opening business session Wednesday afternoon at which teachers from 
Virginia schools and universities gathered to hear reports of activities. They discussed the 
state-wide modern language tournament and the importance of increasing membership. 
Officers elected for the new year are: president, Dr. J. D. Carter of William and Mary; vice- 
president, Mr. J. W. West of Randolph Macon; secretary and treasurer, Miss Mildred Kline 
of John Marshall High School; Miss Carmen Andéjar of Alexandria High School to the Board 
and nominating committee. 

Dr. Carter, the new president, delivered the opening address on Thanksgiving Day after 
which Miss Mary Lane Williams, winning student of last year’s Modern Language Tourna- 
ment, told of the new experiences and opportunities the Tournament had brought to her. 

M. Pierre Macy, head of the Modern Language Department of William and Mary, aptly 
expressed the present situation in enrollment of French students as “Un manque de jugement, 
pas une crise.” Ups and downs of diplomatic leaders, said Professor Macy, and changes of 
government have nothing to do with the importance of education in the civilizations in which 
they happen to exist. 

Professor Julio Su4rez Galb4n, of the University of Virginia, spoke on Cuba’s position in 
the present World War and her swift championing of the democratic cause following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Some timely information about the use of languages in F.B.I. work was given by Mr. J. J: 
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Stark of this bureau. Mr. Stark pointed out the need for practical ability in all languages, 
particularly those of the aggressor nations as well as those of the conquered peoples. 

Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University delivered the main address 
of the meeting. He spoke of the ever diminishing distances between nations and the increasing 
need for languages in the future. Some sixteen million North Americans crossed the Mexican 
border during 1941, he said. As few persons can, Dr. Doyle punched holes in many familiar 
anti-language arguments of educators. He informed his hearers on new publications in this 
country and in Spanish America. He also told the Association about the Inter-American Train- 
ing Center in Washington D. C., which now conducts 58 classes and employs many workers. 
Dr. Doyle attacked the attitude of many North Americans toward languages. The man who 
says “Let them learn English,” he described as a good American Nazi. 

Marcaret T. Rupp 
Publicity Committee, 
Modern Language Association of Virginia 
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° Notes and News ° 








SOCIETE D’HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE 


A LARGE number of French intellectuals, faithful to their country’s historic tradition and 
desirous of strengthening the intellectual ties which unite Frenchmen and Americans in their 
common attachment to the great principles of the French and American Revolutions, have 
resolved to reorganize in New York the “Society for the History of the French Revolution.” 

This Society, one of the oldest learned associations in France, commemorated the 100th 
anniversary of the French Revolution as early as 1889 by organizing a great exposition dealing 
with this important historic event. From its very inception, the post of honorary president of 
the Society has always been occupied by the president of the French Republic. For many 
years the world famous historian of the French Revolution, Alphonse Aulard, was the acting 
president of this learned Society. After Professor Aulard’s death in 1928, he was succeeded by 
the well-known French historian, author and statesman, Louis Barthou. When Barthou was 
assassinated at Marseilles, the celebrated jurist and historian of the 18th century, Philippe 
Sagnac, became the President of this learned body and Professor B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, the 
famous authority on the period of the French Revolution, became its Vice-President. 

The Society for the History of the French Revolution published in Paris some hundred 
volumes, together with all sorts of documents, memoirs, and works which are considered as 
classics in this field of study. The Society also published a review, “The French Revolution,” 
which, for more than sixty years, was the periodical universally accepted as the most authorita- 
tive in matters concerning the history of the French Revolution. This review has been edited 
for the last ten years by Professor B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch. The Board of Directors of the 
Society listed, in the last number of the aforementioned review (which appeared just before 
the tragic events which overwhelmed France), among others, under its mast-head, the follow- 
ing names which are very well known in America: 

Honorary President: Albert Lebrun 

Honorary members: Edouard Herriot and Professor Charlety, Honorary President of 
the University of Paris. 

Members of the council: the world famous historians Seignobos, Bourgin, Bourguignon, 
Hauser, Renouvin, and others. Political figures: César Campinchi, Minister of the Navy, 
Marc Rucart, former Minister of Justice, and others. 
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At the first meeting in New York, under the chairmanship of Professor B. Mirkine- 
Guetzevitch, Vice-President of the Société in Paris, there appeared more than a hundred 
persons including outstanding personalities in the French and American world of Science, Art, 
Literature, and Journalism. The assembly adopted a temporary constitution which, true to 
the traditions of the Société, imposes no dogma or restrictions upon methods of historical 
research or on the manner of serving France, and assures all members perfect liberty in philo- 
sophic matters. The body elected its first Board of Directors and received a mandate from the 
assembly to complete the board by other representatives chosen from the ranks of American 
writers and thinkers. At the present time the board is composed of the following members: 
President: Henri Focillon, President of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes. 

Acting Vice-President: B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Vice-President of the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes. 

Vice-Presidents: Gilbert Chinard, professor at Princeton University; Gustave Cohen, Dean 
of the Faculty of Humanities of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes; Jacques Maritain, Vice- 
President of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes. 

General delegate: Jean Benoit-Levy, President of the Center of Dramatic Arts of the Ecole 
Libre. 

General secretaries: Beatrice F. Hyslop, professor at Hunter College; Henry Dupont, professor 
at Hunter College. 

Secretary: Paul Jacob, Secretary of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes. 

Treasuerer: Jacqueline Hadamard, professor at the French Lycée, New York. 

Secretary of the Scientific Committee: Pierre Brodin, Director of the Lycée francais, New York. 


DIRECTORY COMMITTEE 


Professor Raoul Aglion, Delegate of the Fighting French Forces, New York 
Professor Arturo Alessandri, Rector of the University of Santiago de Chile 
Professor Ben D’Arlon, Chairman, Dept. of French, Evander Childs High School 
Professor Jean-Albert Bede, professor at Columbia University and Ecole Libre 
Professor Crane Brinton, of Harvard University 

Professor D. M. Van Buuren of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes 

Professor Americo Castro of the Ecole Libre 

Professor S. B. Clough of Columbia University 

Professor Henri Gregoire, Vice-President of the Ecole Libre 

Professor Louis Gottschalk of the University of Chicago 

Professor Jacques Hadamard of Columbia University and Ecole Libre 

Mr. Curtice Hitchcock 

Professor Fred Hoffherr, Vice-President of France Forever 

Dr. Alvin Johnson, Director of the New School for Social Research 

Professor Alexandre Koyre, General Secretary of the Ecole Libre 

Professor Henri Laugier of the University of Montreal 

Professor Pablo L. Lavin, Dean of the Faculty of Political Sciences, Havana 
Me Maurice Léon, Lawyer 

Professor Amé Leroy, former Ambassador of France 

Professor Ricardo Levene, President of the National Academy of History, Buenos Aires 
Rev. J. A. F. Maynard 

Professor André Philip, Commissaire National of the Fighting French Forces 
Mr. Jan Masaryk, Ambassador of Czechoslovakia 

Professor André Moriz of Harvard University 

Professor Henry Peyre of Yale University 

Mr. Michel Pobers, Chief editor of Pour la Victoire 

Mr. Boris Pregel, financial advisor of the Ecole Libre 

Professor Henri Rolin, President of the Supreme Court of Belgium 
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Professor Emilio Ravignani, Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, University of Buenos Aires 
Professor Gaetano Salvemini of Harvard University 
Dr. Raymond de Saussure, M.D. professor at Ecole Libre 
Professor Horatio Smith of Columbia University 
Mrs. Genevie Tabouis, director of Pour la Victoire 
Miss Dorothy Thompson, journalist 
Professor Norman Torrey of Columbia University 
Professor Lionello Venturi of Ecole Libre 
Mr. Ch. K. Webster of the British Library of Information 
Professor Claude Lévi-Strauss of the Ecole Libre 
The voting body elected several committees, the most important of which are the Com- 
mittee on Artistic Matters and the Committee on Relations with American Scholars. In addi- 
tion to purely scientific work and research concerning the reciprocal influences of the two great 
ideological revolutions of the modern world, that of the United States and France, the Société 
proposes to organize lectures for the public at large. Furthermore thanks to the cooperation of 
French artists, the Société intends to organize gatherings next September to commemorate 
the Battle of Valmy. 
For the Board of Directors 
Ben D’ARLON 


MAKING THE PUBLIC LANGUAGE-CONSCIOUS 


Durinc the school year 1941-42, the foreign language departments of the University of Wis- 
consin carried out two projects, one in the schools and the other in the community, to make 
pupils and their parents aware of the role that foreign languages and foreign civilizations play 
in their daily lives. 

High School Assemblies 

The University of Wisconsin French Department, in an effort to reach the general school 
public, administrators, and teachers in the state, presented with the most gratifying results a 
series of varied programs before high school assemblies. Over 10,000 students in high schools 
in the state witnessed the programs prepared by members of the Department, Wisconsin High 
School, and the University French Club. These programs consisted of dramatic skits, puppet 
plays, film travelogues and musical numbers, and were designed to be appreciated and enjoyed 
by both language and non-language students of French. Emphasis was laid on some of the 
interest and satisfaction that may emerge from contact with a foreign culture. Visits were 
restricted to schools within a radius of 150 miles of Madison due to lack of funds and time, but 
so enthusiastic was the response on the part of both students and administrators, that a more 
extensive program is envisaged for the next academic year. 

The following films were shown through the courtesy of the French National Railroads: 
Carcassonne, Mt. St. Michel, Holidays in France, Brittany, Orleanais, Rouergue, Morocco, 
Tunis, and Algeria. When the marionettes were used, a brief talk was given explaining how 
they were made and manipulated, and two short scenes were presented from La Farce du Cuvier. 

A brief medieval skit entitled “‘La pie et le coucon’”’ was presented. Incidental music was 
furnished by the broadcasting of appropriate French records. French songs were sung in 
costume. The audience occasionally participated in group singing and in responding to a Dr. 
I. Q. program, involving the use of foreign expressions in English. 

The programs, which were given free of charge, were presented in 14 different high 
schools and to an aggregate audience of 11,610 students. 


Library Exhibit 


The University of Wisconsin French Department, in cooperation with the Departments 
of Spanish and Portuguese, Polish, Norwegian, and German, presented an exhibit entitled 
“Our European Heritage,’’ at the galleries of the Madison Public Library during the week of 
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May 4-9. The exhibit, under the direction of Mr. Alexander Kroff of the French Department, 
was designed to emphasize the influence of the old world upon the contemporary American 
scene; it included books, prints, pictures, maps, handicrafts, showing the contributions of each 
of these countries to the development of the American nation. 

The French exhibit prepared by Miss Laura Johnson and participators in her Methods 
classes, covered four large panels. The first, entitled ‘France in America,’’ attempted to show 
in a graphic and picturesque manner, the extent of French influence in early American explora- 
tion. Large maps of Wisconsin, Louisiana, the New England states showed French place- 
names and present-day vestiges of French penetration. A panel entitled, “France in Song and 
Story,”’ designed especially for children, showed through colored cartoons and illustrated 
books, the French origins of many well-known songs and fairy-tales; the legend of Paul 
Bunyan was traced back to its French-Canadian sources. In a panel, ‘France in the Arts and 
Sciences,”’ numerous illustrations called attention to the work of Pasteur, the Curies, Daguerre, 
Lumiere, Bleriot. The work of Audubon, St. Gaudens, L’Enfant, Rartholdi, was stressed in 
the arts; contemporary movie stars and concert artists were prominently featured. The last 
panel, entitled “French Influence on the American Language,” portrayed graphically through 
charts and illustrations, the many borrowings from the French in the fields of the arts and 
sciences; an interesting chart called attention to the many military expressions of French 
origin. 

Inasmuch as many German-speaking immigrants settled in Wisconsin, the German 
exhibit attempted to illustrate the contributions of these newcomers, including Swiss-Germans, 
to the public and social life of the state. The project was planned and executed by practice 
teachers in German under the supervision of Mr. Frank Klier. 

From a color map showing the racial composition of Wisconsin’s population, a multitude 
of threads led to pictorial arrangements demonstrating the German influence upon music, 
stage, and life in general; the Kindergarten and life of the reformer Carl Schurz; contributions 
to farming, dairying, cheesemaking, beerbrewing and manufacturing processes, etc. One 
group of the exhibit dealt with the Swiss-Germans who settled in New Glarus and Monroe 
and who, for many years, have annually commemorated their national hero by a presentation 
of Schiller’s William Tell. A crossbow, patterned by a student of Wisconsin High School after 
weapons still used today by Swiss marksman, attracted much attention. 

The Spanish Department featured a Pan-American exhibit sent out by the Federal 
Bureau of Education, and Mexican photographs and mural paitings The Polish and Scandi- 
navian Departments prepared colorful exhibits eloquent of the vital contribution their na- 
tionals have made and are continuing to make to the United States and the entire civilized 
world. 

Bibliographical references to books available in the public libraries on the countries in- 
cluded in the exhibit were mimeographed and distributed free of charge. The exhibit attracted 
a good deal of attention, was reviewed lengthily and most favorably in the daily newspapers, 


and proved to have been, on the whole, a most successful undertaking. 
ALEXANDER KRrorrF 


FRANK KLIER 
Lavra B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School 


BULLETIN OF THE SERVICE BUREAU OF THE KANSAS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Tue Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, announces a revision of the bulletin, Bibliography of Material for Use in Spanish 
Classes, containing short descriptions of reading texts for elementary and intermediate work, 
addresses of modern language publishers, and a few suggestions for a teacher’s library. The 
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revised bulletin, American Sources of Realia for French Classes, prepared for the American 
Association of Teachers of French, is also available at this Bureau. It gives current addresses 
for obtaining such realia as newspapers, magazines, slides, films, phonograph records, song- 
books, dolls, French books, etc. The Service Bureau also has a number of other bulletins for 
French and Spanish teachers on such topics as clubs, standardized tests, series for conversa- 
tion, holidays and festivals, books in English for Spanish classes, etc. Teachers writing for 
these bulletins are requested to enclose five cents each to cover postage charges. The Loan 
Exhibit of French realia, prepared for the American Association of Teachers of French, may 
also be secured for cost of transportation one way upon writing the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


PAN AMERICANISM 


As part of its policy of keeping its readers informed on matters affecting teaching, the Guild 
Bulletin of the New York Teachers Guild, Local 2, American Federation of Teachers, has 
begun a section devoted to the role of Pan American activities in the work of its colleagues. 
News of events in the Pan American world as they relate to the teacher will be presented. 
William Wachs (Guild Bulletin, 2 East 23rd Street, New York City) will edit this feature. 


— a ees SL 
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1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. Eighteenth Annual 
Edition, 1942-43. Chicago, Illinois: The Educational Screen, Inc., 
1942. Price $.75. 


Many a foreign language teacher who desires to introduce films into his classroom meth- 
odology or into his extra-curricular club, or to expand his use of instructional films, eventu- 
ally reaches (and so do his students) a state of surfeit with Emil und die Detektive. There 
arises the problem of obtaining new—or at least unfamiliar—movies. At the present moment 
there are not yet available any up-to-date sources of information on the content of new films 
for language instruction as are available in such fields as the social studies. Until such sources 
are prepared, it will be necessary for teachers to consult general film lists. 

1000 and One is a compilation worthy of the attention of language teachers. It includes 
among its 176 subject groups of films a special section devoted to motion pictures in the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and miscellaneous (Chinese, Japanese, Czech, Yiddish, Polish, 
Swedish) languages. All have had some success in the commercial movie houses and all are 
briefly annotated. Caution should be utilized in the selection of these titles for exhibition, as 
many are too mature and difficult for high school and elementary college classes. 

In addition to the films in the native languages, this publication lists a satisfactory num- 
ber of titles in English which are highly useful in the teaching of Kulturkunde. These are 
found under the general classifications: Arts and Crafts, Geography, History and Current 
Events, Music, and the like. 

For the record, it should be stated that over 5000 films, chiefly 16 mm., are included in 
this handy directory. Complete data on the number of reels, form, price, and distributor are 
given in each instance. The alphabetical index and the directory of producers and distributors 
are additional features. 

With this booklet at hand, no language teacher can complain of a dearth of cinemato- 
graphic aids to instruction. 

Wr1am W. BrIcKMAN, 
Film Editor, Modern Language Journal 


STE 
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Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclopedia. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942. Price, $3.00. 


The needs of foreign language teachers are not always neglected in the general works on 
visual education. In this excellent source book of critical descriptions and evaluations of 480 
16 mm. motion pictures there may be found a sizable number of titles suitable for the cultural 
program of the langauge class. Inasmuch as the films are arranged alphabetically, the teacher 
will have to consult the ‘Subject Classification of Films’’ in the appendix, under the headings: 
geography, history, social studies, and sociology. Such titles as ‘Arts and Crafts of Mexico,” 
“Latin America: Its Racial and Economic Background,” ‘Lessons of the War in Spain,” 
“The Expansion of Germany, 1870-1914,” “Inside Nazi Germany—1938,”’ “Italian Libya,” 
and “Rural Quebec Folkways’’ come into view. Not a few films describe the Latin American 
countries, but not one is devoted to Italy or France proper. 

The motion pictures in this encyclopedia have been carefully selected on the bases of 
teachers’ and pupils’ judgments, reviews by special panels, and the opinions of directors of 
leading film libraries all over the country. 

While it is not necessary for a language department to go to the expense of purchasing a 
copy for its exclusive use, it may be desirable to recommend purchase by the school library, 
by the city supervisor, or in cooperation with the social studies and science departments. 

WILiraM W. BrIcKMAN, 
Film Editor, Modern Language Journal 


The Other Americas through Films and Records. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1942. 


Here is a pamphlet which a great many teachers of Spanish can find helpful in the matter 
of selecting proper motion pictures and recordings for their classes. About fifty films, all dealing 
with some aspect of Latin American civilization, are satisfactorily described and evaluated. In 
addition, this catalogue lists a great number of records of folk, popular, concert and indigenous 
music. 

For the guidance of the teacher, the Motion Picture Project of the Council, which was 
responsible for the preparation of this booklet, offers sound suggestions for using the films and 
records, an index of films by countries, and a directory of producers and distributors. 

An excellent source for cultural films and Spanish-language recordings for the Spanish 
class is here offered. 

WILiraM W. BRICKMAN, 
Film Editor, Modern Language Journal 


Kany, Cuar.es E., Spoken Spanish for Our Flying Cadets and Our Armed 
Forces. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


Designed “‘to offer easy but adequate conversational Spanish to flying cadets now in 
training in our numerous aviation camps,” this book is useable “by beginners, who with suf- 
ficient study should be able to master the essentials presented in about six or seven months.” 

The book is divided into three parts. Following three pages dealing with pronunciation, 
Part One (thirteen pages) consists of twelve brief dialogs of a general nature. In Part Two 
(fifty-two pages) we find twenty-five dialogs on military training, camp life, etc. Part Three 
(fifty-three pages, twenty-seven chapters) discusses airplane construction, flying instruction, 
instruments, and has only a few conversations of a more general interest. We have to commend 
the author’s method of solving the difficulty that modern technical vocabulary presents, since 
it differs greatly in the various Spanish-speaking countries. He adds in the numerous foot- 
notes, which translate words and expressions in the dialogs, words common to two or more 
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countries. At the end of seventeen chapters there is an additional vocabulary. There is a 
thirty-five page appendix containing a compendium of Spanish grammar, numerals, units of 
measure, a list of place names with their derivative adjectives. Also, the appendix gives the 
population of many Latin American places, of which data Professor Kany might have indicated 
the source. A Spanish-English vocabulary covers thirteen pages. A grammatical index and a 
subject index complete the volume. The drawings consist of one map of Mexico and Central 
America, another of the three Americas, and of eight illustrations of airplane instruments. 

There are few corrections to be made: p. 154, for dets read: des; p. 168, for please give me, 
read: please; p. 84, 1. 8, por todas partes is not consistent with en todas partes, vocabulary, p. 171. 

Professor Kany has presented us with Spanish materia] that may be used for conversation 
in this hemisphere. More contributions like this are needed to further inter-American rela- 
tions, and to realize that which we are all vaguely discussing, “hemispheric solidarity.’’ 

EDNA FURNESS 
Pueblo Junior College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


LépEz, MARGARITA, and Brown, EstHER, Aqut se habla espanol. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Aqui se habla espafol is a text useable in junior and senior high schools and in colleges by 
students who possess a grasp of the fundamentals of Spanish grammar; it is a useful manual 
for those desiring to make practical use of their knowledge of Spanish. Its stated purpose is 
“to teach the vocabulary necessary for speaking Spanish.’’ 

Of the thirty-three lessons eight are review. The majority of the rest are dialogs of a 
general nature. Different from most texts of this kind so far published, Agut se habla espanol 
“abounds in americanisms, especially mexicanisms, accepted by the Spanish Academy as 
current and correct in America.” At the end of the dialogs are cuestionarios, and numerous 
other teaching devices, which consist of additional vocabularies, cognates, opposites, syno- 
nyms, word studies, and English to Spanish translations. The authors are generous with their 
suggestions for effective teaching of the material they present. A Spanish-English and an 
English-Spanish vocabulary complete the volume. The interesting illustrations, numbering 
more than forty, are by Leo Politi. 

Publisher and authors are to be congratulated on the striking appearance of the book. 
The reviewer asks whether the light tan cloth binding will stand the hard wear it is expected to 
get. Typography is very clear. There are several errors: bistec, p. 8, is not consistent with 
biftec, p. 159; see 4é, p. 153, and juego de te, p. 180, also te, p. 184; p. 135, for quirt read quart; 
lastly, it is not clear to what II in exercise II, p. 40, refers. 

This is a highly serviceable contribution te those who are teaching conversational Spanish 
applicable in important phases of life today; it is a boon to students interested in Spanish as 
it is spoken in America. 

EDNA FURNESS 
Pueblo Junior College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Hesse, EvERETT W., Wartime Spanish. Cincinnati: American Book Com- 
pany, 1942. Paper. Price, 80 cents. 


The purpose of Wartime Spanish is ‘to provide our students with a basic wartime vo- 
cabulary of sea, land, and air terms with additional general terms.” 

The text is divided into twenty-four simple Spanish reading lessons about two boys study- 
ing to become pilots. Each chapter is followed by an excellent list of words and expressions, 
with references to the lines in which the words appear in the readings. The Spanish-English 
vocabulary, pp. 67-83, does not contain those words and expressions which are explained in the 
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vocabulario at the end of a chapter. It does not include words used just once, nor those identical 
in spelling and meaning with the English. 

A few photographs or illustrations might have enhanced the appearance of the book. The 
paper cover looks as if it will be the worse for wear. There are many corrections to be made: 
p. 14, 1. 11, for hermisferio, read: hemisferio; p. 24, 1. 5, for la isla da Mono, read la isla de Mono; 
the use of the demonstrative pronoun in este, aqui, va a ser, p. 28, 1. 28, is not consistent with 
éste descubre que, 1. 60, ll. 2-3; sobretodo is found on p. 49, 1. 37, and sobre todo on p. 11, 1. 15; 
for miren Vds., p. 51, 1. 8, read: mire Vd.; for coast guard boats, p. 53, read coast-guard boats; 
gozar a, p. 55, 1. 24, is at variance with gozar de este momento, p. 8, 1. 46, and with gozar de, 
p. 74; a period is wanting after racionamiento, p. 61, 1. 29; column, p. 60, and or, p. 78, should 
be in italics; for sirene, p. 81, read: siren; for siguie-nte, p. 72, read: siguien-te. 

The text is worthy of use as an intensive reader by beginners. It is useable as an extensive 
reader by intermediate and advanced students, interested in acquiring a knowledge of general 
war terms. If there were exercise material, it would be useful as a manual of conversation and 
composition to Spanish teachers and students who read newspapers and magazines containing 
war news. 

EpNA FURNESS 
Pueblo Junior College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Brett, LEwis Epwarp and Kurz, Harry, Intermediate Spanish Grammar 
and Readings. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Cloth. 
Most conscientious language teachers agree with the authors’ statement in the Foreword 

to this book: ‘Any second or third year class in a foreign language prospers best with a review 
of grammar, solid and reinforcing, and a good contact with fine writing’’ (p. v). The accent 
here should be on three words, “‘solid,’’ “reinforcing’’ and “‘fine,’’ for the authors have carried 
to an admirable completion their project to make the grammar review thorough and the 
literary selections quite different from the trivial and even vicious material often read with 
the mistaken idea that it will amuse the student. The grammar part of the book is chiefly the 
work of Dr. Brett, the selection and editing of literary material that of Dr. Kurz. There is no 
apparent discrepancy between the two parts. They fit together and make a homogeneous, 
unified course offering. 

The grammar impresses me as more complete than in most review grammars, with an 
abundance of good illustrations. There are composition sentences with each chapter. Gram- 
matical principles are clearly and simply stated, but with no effort to oversimplify difficulties. 
Specially to be commended is the treatment of dependent infinitive and connecting preposi- 
tions, por and para uses, the absolute superlative, the gender of nouns by endings and the 
several uses of the subjunctive. Poetical use might have been mentioned in the treatment of 
adjectival position (p. 62), as well as the significant relation of para and a (p. 74). I do not 
feel as certain as Dr. Brett that morirse frequently has no more meaning than morir (p. 136). 
However, these things are pequefteces. 

The selections include pages by such Spanish authors as Alvd4rez Quintero, Zamacois, 
Valera, Blasco Ibdfiez, Pérez Galdés, Ganivet, Palacio Valdés, Alarc6én, Fern4n Caballero and 
Unamuno while Latin America is represented by Carlos Moreno, Ricardo Palma, Alberto 
Ghiraldo, Constancio C. Vigil, Berruti, Arévalo Martinez, Diez-Canseco. There are poetry, 
essays, short stories, and at least a couple of plays. They generally go from the easy to the 
more difficult, and skill has been shown in varying the grave with the inspirational and the 
amusing. There are over 250 pages of fine reading. 

In war or in peace this book would deserve a warm welcome among Spanish teachers. 

WiiFrED A. BEARDSLEY 


Goucher College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT, Modern Languages for Modern Schools. First 
Edition. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1942. Price, $3.50. 


KAULFERS, WALTER V., KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and RoBEerts, HOLLAND 
D., editors, Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Education. 
First Edition. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, oe 
Inc., 1942. Price, $3.50. 


We have before us two richly documented and progressive books on the teaching of the 
modern foreign languages and their cultures as an integral part of American education. The 
first is written by Professor Kaulfers of the Stanford University, the second edited by him in 
conjunction with Dean Kefauver and Professor Roberts of the same institution. Modern 
Languages for Modern Schools is meant primarily for students preparing to teach or already in 
service, but will be of great value even to the most experienced teacher; Foreign Languages 
and Cultures in American Education is mainly a well-edited collection of twenty-three careful 
reports, by seasoned teachers of foreign languages, English and social studies, of the activities 
of teachers and pupils in putting into practice the recommendations of such forward-looking 
agencies as the National Commission on the Relation of Schools and Colleges, and the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation. 

It is very likely that no one has devoted more ingenuity, thought and scholarship to the 
j subject of the teaching of the modern foreign languages and cultures during the past ten years 
and longer than Professor Kaulfers. And no one is more convinced than he is of the necessity 
of presenting and teaching his subject in accordance with the adolescent processes of learning 
as organic part and parcel of psychological mechanics—a conviction which he has expressed 
more than once in recent years in the columns of The Modern Language Journal and elsewhere. 

The teacher who absorbs what is in these books will do more than merely train pupils to 
be grammarians or translators. She will make them conscious of the existence of another great 
language, literature and civilization side by side with their own, and will help them to inte- 
grate that consciousness and knowledge with their own experiences as American citizens. 
With this in mind, the author and editors have stressed not only specific languages and cul- 
tures but also general language courses and civilization courses. 

Two things strike the reviewer with special force. One is the eminently practical nature of 
. the aims posed and of the method of presentation. Both volumes are richly illustrated with 
i sample units, stenographic reports activating organic conceptions of language teaching (a 
new departure in a work of this kind, it seems), sample texts, outlines of units of work, prob- 
. lems for discussion, and lists of foreign literature in English translation. They contain also 
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2 useful selected bibliographies of supplementary references, and teaching aids and suggestions 
f for teachers wishing to use films, slides, the radio, motion pictures and other similar helps. 
t The other striking feature (to this reviewer, at least) is the clear-cut and frank point of view 


: that all this language-learning business should minister first and foremost to the needs of our 
time for educating for American life and culture, to the necessity of unifying the American 
people through a cultural approach. To the conservative, old-line teacher such a method will 


; suggest one great danger—that of over-simplification and dilution. But this danger is not 
9 necessarily inherent in the method, which, however, comes closer to making language study a 
social study than anything imaginable. 

e Modern Languages for Modern Schools consists of sixteen chapters entitled: The Psy- 
e chology of Common Sense in Foreign-Language Teaching; Perspective on the Teaching of 


Pronunciation; Perspective on the Teaching of Grammar; Perspective on the Teaching of 
Reading; The Organic Conception of Language and its Implications for Vocabulary Building; 
Perspective on the Development of Ability in Conversation; Translating an Organic Concep- 
tion of Language into Action; Perspective on Extracurricular Activities; Orientation Courses 
in Foreign Cultures; Perspective on General Language and Exploratory Language; Perspective 
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on the College-Preparatory Function; Aims, Objectives and Outcomes in Relation to Modern 
Needs and Possibilities; Perspective on Evaluation and Supervision; Perspective on the Pre- 
service and In-Service Training of Teachers; A Reconstructed Curriculum for the Foreign- 
Language Arts; Rooting the Foreign-Language Curriculum in American Life. Twenty ap- 
pendices follow. 

In Foreign Languages and Cultures the keynote is struck in an introductory chapter by 
the three editors. This is followed by five sections: Foreign Languages in a Unified Language 
Arts Curriculum (containing seven reports); Cultural Programs in the Foreign Languages 
(with nine reports); Cultural Programs Conducted in English (with three reports); Our 
Creative Role as Teachers of the Language Arts (two chapters by Professor Kaulfers); and 
Illustrative Materials for Class Use. 

It is a pity that these excellent books should appear at a time like the present, when those 
in power in America have seen fit to stop the clock of education. Perhaps the volumes will 
prove of some immediate value in Great Britain, where different and wiser counsel prevails. 
At any rate, they contain truths which will stand until normal times return and, we hope, 
long after, when what is left can be salvaged from the Waste Land. 


Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


HorricuTER, Rut, Three Poets and Reality. Yale University Press (Pub- 
lished for Vassar College), 1942. Price, $2.00. 


Professor Hofrichter’s book represents a study of the lyric poetry of Hans Carossa, the 
German, Joseph Weinheber, the Austrian, and Albert Steffen, the Swiss, three men whom the 
author considers the outstanding poets in German literature today. 

The task Miss Hofrichter set herself is outlined in the Introduction. She wished, in the 
first place, to compare a poet’s consciously conceived world, his Weltanschauung, with the 
image of the world that appears in his spontaneous poetic creations. Other questions were: 
What contribution does the poet wish to make to his time? What were the influences of the 
world around the poet through which he arrived at his views, and lastly: Why does the 
National Socialist regime acclaim and honor Carossa and Weinheber, and why do they choose 
to remain while other great writers have become exiles, knowing that remaining means con- 
forming to the dictates of the National Socialist government. Revolt would bring death or 
imprisonment; silence would be equally diastrous. The answers to the last two questions form 
by no means the least interesting part of the book. 

The analysis of the works of the three poets is preceded by a chapter in which Prof. 
Hofrichter ably and tersely outlines the “Background,” the inheritance left to living poets as 
a point of departure. As a reaction against the Expressionists’ tendency to tear down a mean- 
ingless reality there appear Stefan George, preaching a new life based on self-discipline, 
acceptance of fate and veneration of the Leader—much misunderstood by the National So- 
cialists who consequently acclaim George as one of their prophets—and Rainer Maria Rilke 
whose only reality is God, and a new world full of meaning created in man’s own soul. 

A very interesting biographical account, a thorough analysis and appreciation of the 
poetic works of the three constitute the main body of the book. Through her solid scholarship 
and remarkable capacity for Sich-einfiihlen into a poet’s soul the author arrives at the answers 
to her questions. In the Conclusion she sums up her findings and gives the essence of the three 
poets. The study has yielded a picture of the effect of European developments on art, a picture 
of darkness and disintegration. That the poet struggles to find the meaning of life is nothing 
new. Carossa, in his kinship to Goethe, and following Nietzsche’s appeal: “Ich beschwére 
euch, bleibt der Erde treu,’’ clings to earth with love, yet with some uncertainty. Weinheber, 
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a “strange, bitter, ugly man,’’ sings of the beauty of “doomed values.” Steffen sees hope in 
Christ and man’s conscious effort to rise from the present disintegration. 

In the words of Max Eastman: “The older cultures had a poetic childhood and grew 
toward common sense. We in America were born under the sign of common sense and have 
had to grow toward poetry.”-—Let Ruth Hofrichter’s book be a guide on the way. 

HeEpDwWIG LESER 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


HELLER, OTTO, assisted by LEon, THEODORE H., The Language of Charles 
Sealsfield. Washington University Studies—New Series, No. 11, July, 
1941. 


This painstaking study of Sealsfield’s language, German, English, Spanish, French and 
Latin, is an indispensable book for anyone who is interested in the author. The lists of exam- 
ples are long and representative and the whole work is characterized by objectivity and fair- 
ness. Few inferences are drawn by the editors except the most evident and unimpeachable 
ones and the reader is allowed to judge for himself as to the merits and demerits of Seals- 
field’s style. 

Perhaps a basic assumption of the authors: “It is generally acknowledged that in Seals- 
field’s fiction the America of his period is faithfully transcribed . . .’’ (p. 12) may sometimes 
be qualified, but this is no impeachment of the book; the /anguage has been examined with 
diligence and scholarly appreciation. 

It would have been of interest if there had been some examination of Sealsfield’s hand- 
writing, which might possibly account for some of the oddities in the foreign language frag- 
ments. To what extent he may have had the benefit of a native in reviewing his Spanish, French 
and English is not considered; probably the authors assumed that there was none in the books 
written in Switzerland, since his Vereinigte Staaten, which did have such benefit, is far more 
accurate than any of his subsequent writings both in foreign adornments and in German. 

In the introduction attention is called to the fact that Sealsfield’s residence in ‘“un-German 
environment’’ was “less than five years,’’ but p. 93 mentions incidentally that he was ‘‘well- 
versed in English,’’ an opinion that is scarcely justified by the examples on pp. 109-114. 

I note that Sealsfield’s coracco (a favorite exclamation of his Mexicans) is taken for a 
corruption of caracoles (p. 103), whereas it is much more probable that it is meant for the ob- 
scene Spanish carajo. 

In the matter of Sealsfield’s fluency in French the authors seem to hold the idea current 
since Faust’s dissertation: he must have known his French better than his English. Thus we 
find on p. 133: “Sealsfield’s reproduction of English as spoken by the French of Louisiana . . . 
is more convincing than his imitation of other kinds of contaminated English. Also it estab- 
lishes without doubt an idiomatic knowledge of French.” (Cf. also p. 142) It is interesting to 
compare this with some of the French that Sealsfield puts into the mouths of the Creoles, 
e.g. GH 227, where M. Menou, an important Creole of Rapides, makes a proposal that 
Howard leave his plantation and come on a visit. Howard (a projection of Sealsfield himself) 
answers: “Je suis bien étonné d’une proposition si étrangére.”” To this Menou replies: “Et 
faite par un étranger.”’ Certainly nobody who has an idiomatic knowledge of French would be 
capable of this confusion of éranger with étrange and inconnu. This passage is not cited by 
Heller and Leon. 

Norman L. WILLEY 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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BRENNAN, JOSEPH GERARD. Thomas Mann’s World. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Price, $2.50. 


This 200-page work on Thomas Mann by the assistant professor of philosophy at the 
College of New Rochelle is divided into six thoughtful chapters, viz. The Artist’s Isolation in 
a Bourgeois World, Disease, Art and Life, Music and the Romantic, Morality and the Artist, 
Art and Politics, Art as Mediator between Nature and Spirit. There are also an introduction, a 
bibliography and an index. That the book is intended primarily for English readers of Mann’s 
works who cannot understand the German originals becomes patent from the outset. As such 
it should serve a useful purpose. It does not, however, devote much space to the Joseph 
tetralogy, reserving it for “‘separate examination or inclusion in a complete and final study of 
Thomas Mann’s work.”’ The present study, then, admittedly does not cover Mann’s “world” 
completely or definitively. 

A writer on Mann, in order fully to understand, appreciate and interpret the author, 
should, among other things, be a past master of the German language. Seven disturbing mis- 
prints in the German titles on the last three pages of the Bibliography point either to sudden 
carelessness or to deficient mastery of Mann’s vehicle of expression on the part of Professor 
Brennan. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Bloch, Bernard, and Trager, George L., Outline of Linguistic Analysis. Special Publications of 
the Linguistic Society of America. Baltimore: Waverly Press, Inc., 1942. 

Mayer, A. W., Chemical Technical Dictionary. German, English, French, Russian. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Chemical Publishing Company, 1942. Price, $8.00. 872 pp. 

Cavanaugh, Sister M. Jean Carmel, Technogamia by Barton Holyday. A Critical Edition. 
Catholic University of America Dissertation. Washington, D. C., 1942. 


FRENCH 


Hoffmann, Edward Joseph, Alain Chartier, His Work and Reputation. Columbia University 
Dissertation. New York: Wittes Press, 1942. 

Saintonge, Paul, and Christ, Robert Wilson, Fifty Years of Moliére Studies. A Bibliography, 
1892-1941. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press; Paris Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres, 1942. Price, $3.50. 

Shaw, Edward P., Jacques Cazotte (1719-1792). Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 
Price, $1.50. 


GERMAN 
Funke, Erich, Spann, Meno, Fehling, Fred, Kriegsdeutsch. Easy Texts in Military German for 
Speaking and Reading. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942. Price, $1.00. 
SPANISH 


Las Américas, vol. ITI, no. 10, December, 1942. New York: Las Americas Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Montes de Oca, Jose, G., La Navidad en Queretaro. Forest Hills, N. Y.: Las Americas Pub- 

lishing Company, 1942. Price, 50 cents. 
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